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SHAKSPEARE AND THE LAW OF FINES AND 
RECOVERIES. 
“To fine his title with some show of truth.” 
Hen. V., Act. i. sc. 2. 
“Than amply to imbarre their crooked titles.” 
std. 

I wish to offer the suggestion that an allusion 
to these ancient assurances will illustrate both 
the above passages in the speech of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in which he maintains a 
legal and historical argument on the rival claims 
to the French crown, as affected by the Salique 
law excluding claims through females. 

The Act for the Abolition of Fines and Reco- 
veries, and the substitution of more simple modes 
of assurance, was passed in the year 1833. Since 
that time the practical knowledge of the law re- 
lating to them has been kept before conveyancers 
by the gradually decreasing instances in which 

occur in abstracts of title ; and now that the 
iod during which titles have to be deduced has 

m curtailed by a recent act, they will cease to 
occur at all, and to the next generation of lawyers 
their terms will be almost as obsolete as “ Mort- 
dauncestor” or “Primerseizin.” Whether the 
knowledge of the subject is already confined to 
lawyers, or is a matter of general information, is 
% point on which my own experience as a lawyer 
ieapacitates me from judging. This forms my 





difficulty in penning the present note. If I am 
explaining matters which “every schoolboy is sup- 
posed to know,” the editor will have the remedy 
in his own hands ; and if he allows this portion of 
my note to see the light, I shall assume that my 
popular explanation is not superfluous. 

A fine then, which, but for the fact that there 
have been conflicting views as to the origin of the 
name, I should have had no hesitation in deriving 
from the initial words of the chirograph—* hzc 
est finalis concordia ”—was an amicable composi- 
tion of a fictitious action, or rather of a collusive 
action on fictitious grounds, by which one party 
acknowledged on record the right of another to 
real estate. There were various descriptions of 
fines, applicable to various purposes, and regulated 
by successive Acts of Parliament; but for our 
present purpose it is sufficient to notice that, inas- 
much as a married woman could not part with 
her interest in land by deed, but might be joined 
with her husband as plaintiff or defendant in an 
action, and such action might be compounded by 
agreement, with the leave of the court—which took 
care, by means of a private examination of the 
wife, to ascertain that she was acting as a free 
agent in the matter—a fine became one of the com- 
mon assurances of the realm, by which married 
women conveyed or extinguished their interests in 
land. Ifa man, holding his estate under a title 
subject to some doubt or flaw, happened to marry 
a woman who had a possible interest in the same 
estate, the getting in of which would remedy the 
defect, the obvious course would be for husband 
and wife to “levy a fine,” as it was called, and by 
deed to declare the uses in favour of the former, 
or to re-limit the estate in any manner which 
might be desired. To such a proceeding the Arch- 
bishop compares the conduct of the French king : 
“ Hugh Capet also, that usurped the crown 

Of Charles the Duke of Loraine, sole heir male 

Of the true line and stock of Charles the Great, 

To fine his title with some show of truth 

(Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught), 

Conveyed himself as heir to the Lady Lingare,” &c. 


That is to say, Hugh Capet, knowing that his title 
was defective, but being representative of the fe- 
male line of Charles thea Great, through the Lady 
Lingare (who she was is a question worthy of a 
note, but foreign to the purpose of this), availed 
himself of that female claim to strengthen his own 
title, as a man might do who levied a fine of his 


wife’s estate. If it should be considered that an 
allusion to the exceptional case I have imagined 
is too far-fetched, I should still contend for my 
interpretation of the passage, as alluding, in more 
general terms, to a fine, as an expedient for strength- 
ening a defective title. 

It is true that the phrase “ to fine his title ” is 
unknown to lawyers, and probably never was in 
use ; but it isa not unnatural conversion of the 
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noun into a verb, such as Shakspeare might reason- 
ably use. At all events, I submit this as a con- 
jecture preferable to the various readings of 
“find,” “line,” “refine,” &c., which have been 
suggested by commentators, whose last resource 
in dealing with Shakspeare’s text, when they do 
not understand it, is to let it alone. In this instance, 
however, some of them have the excuse of the folios, 
which read “find”; but the quarto of 1608 has 
“fine.” The other two quartos i have not access to. 

The law of recoveries will be found equally ap- 
plicable to the second of the passages at the head 
of this note :— 

“ Amply to imbarre their crooked titles.” 
So read the first and second folios; imbar, the 
third and fourth ; and much ink has been shed in 
arguments for reading it into something else, be- 
cause the commentators did not understand the 
word. To a lawyer it is intelligible enough. 

As the fine was the termination of a collusive 
action by agreement on record, so the recovery 
was a collusive action carried to its natural 
conclusion in a judgment of a court of law. I 
will state its operation as simply as possible, 
though at best it was a complicated proceeding. 
The tenant in tail of an estate, whom we will call 
A., being desirous of defeating the rights of per- 
sons in remainder, and even of his own issue, if 
he had any, and acquiring an absolute estate in 
fee simple, conveyed an estate of freehold by an 
ordinary deed to B., against whom another con- 
federate, C., brought his action, claiming the fee 
simple. B. appeared, and “ vouched A. to war- 
ranty,” that is to say, alleged that A. had warranted 
his title, and prayed that he might be called upon 
to defend the title so warranted. A. appeared 
accordingly, and, in the case I have put (though 
there might be any number of vouchers to suit 
the circumstances), vouched to warranty some 
other person, usually the crier of the court, who 
was hence called the “common vouchee ”—a phrase 
now familiar enough in the mouths of many who 
do not know the origin of it. An “imparlance,” 
or adjournment for the purpose of conference be- 
tween the parties, being allowed, the common 
vouchee disappeared, and on his default judgment 
was given that C, should recover the land against 
B., that B. should recover lands of equal value 
against A., and that A. should recover lands of 
equal value against the common vouchee. By 
deed, executed either before or after this solemn 
farce was played out, very generally by the same 
deed which conveyed the freehold estate to B. as the 
first step in the transaction, the uses of the estate 
so acquired by C. were declared in favour of A., 
or in any other manner which might be desired. 
In theory it was contended, with transparent 
sophistry, that no injustice was done to the de- 
frauded heirs in tail, inasmuch as they would be 
entitled, as their interests arose, to stand in the 





lace of A., who had recovered, or at least had 
judgment to recover, lands of equal value against 
the common vouchee ; but in practice it is obvious 
that a gross wrong was committed, by an astute 
contrivance of lawyers, to which the courts lent 
themselves in opposition to the feudal policy of 
perpetual entail. Eventually the legislature also 
recognized the evil of estates being indefinitely 
tied up from alienation, and, instead of restraining 
the abuse of the process of the courts, legaliz 
and regulated it ; and a common recovery thus 
became one of the common assurances of the 
realm for the purpose of barring en entail ; but 
it was always classed among those assurances 
which operated by tort. It was an open violation 
of the rights of the remaindermen; and the Arch- 
bishop, alluding to it, intimates that such an 
avowal of a title having its origin in tort would 
be preferable to the conduct of the kings of 
France, who, he says,— 
“ Rather choose to hide them in a net 
Than amply to imbarre their crooked titles, 
Usurped from you and your progenitors.” 
And yet, in the previous line, he alleges their con- 
duct to have the same wrongful object, which was 
“ To bar your highness claiming from the female.” 
“Barre,” says Coke, Ist Inst. 1. iii. s. 708, “is a 
word common as well to the English as to the 
French, of which cometh the noun, a bar, barra. 
It signifieth legally a destruction for ever, or 
taking away for a time, of the action of him that 
right hath.” As in the expression “ to fine a title,” 
so in that “to imbarre a title,” the language used 
is that of the poet rather than the conveyancer ; 
but it is sufficiently near to the technical term to 
be quite intelligible, and, I submit, preferable to 
the “ unbar,” “imbare,” and “ make bare,” of the 
commentators, or the “ imbrace” of the quarto of 
1608. J. F. Marsu. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 





THE RYVES TRIAL: MR. NETHERCLIFT’S 
ADMISSION. 

In the Times of April 1 is the report of a trial 
for forgery which took place at Derby on March 29. 
Mr. Netherclift, the well-known expert, was called 
as a witness for the prosecution. In his cross-ex- 
amination by Mr. Mellon, he was asked, “ Do you 
think you have ever been wrong?” To which Mr. 
Netherclift replied, “I think I may have been 
wrong in Mrs. Ryves’s case, but that was the only 
instance.” 

Now, as Mrs. Ryves’s case involved far more 
important questions than the one ostensibly before 
the Court, and as Mr. Netherclift was called to 
establish the genuineness of the extraordinary 
series of documents on which Mrs. Ryves’s case 
rested—documents which she swore had been given 
to her mother, Mrs. Serres, in 1815, by the Earl of 
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Warwick, when he made known to her that she 
was the legitimate daughter of Henry Frederick, 
Duke of Cumberland, by his marriage with Miss 
Wilmot—it is very desirable that this acknow- 
ledgment of error in judgment on the = of 
Mr. Netherclift should be put upon record where 
it may be duly indexed, and more easily referred 
to than in the columns of a daily paper. 

This important admission, though now first pub- 

licly acknowledged, was, I can scarcely doubt, 
arrived at by Mr. Netherclift before the Ryves 
trial was concluded. Before leaving the witness- 
box, he had virtually admitted that the signatures 
of Lord Chatham and Dunning were not genuine. 
When, therefore, the Attorney-General produced 
the letter addressed by Mrs. Serres to the Prince 
Regent in 1817 (two years after Lord Warwick’s 
telling her she was Princess Olive), asking assist- 
ance on the plea that she was the “natural 
daughter of the Duke of Cumberland” by Mrs. 
Payne, Mr. Netherclift could hardly avoid the 
conviction that he had been wrong in supporting 
the authenticity of the documents which had been 
produced in proof of Mrs. Serres’s cock-and-bull 
story. 

The letters produced by the Attorney-General 
with reference to this petition for assistance, in 
1817, on the ground of Mrs. Serres’s illegitimate 
descent from a member of the royal family, com- 
pelled Mrs. Ryves, when she subsequently appealed 
to the House of Lords, to alter her tactics ; and 
although she ~printed in her Appeal most of the 
absurd certificates produced with reference to the 
1815 legend (not all, for the certificate that the 
“ secret marriage” was solemnized “ by banns” and 
Dr. Wilmot’s certificate that she had been “ bap- 
tized by her two Christian names only ” were a little 
too absurd), she states what is in direct contradic- 
tion to what she had gworn at the trial, viz., that 
Mrs. Serres first knew who she really was in 1820. 
These are Mrs. Ryves’s own words: “The said 
Olive Serres having been informed of her proper 
in life shortly after the demise of his 
Majesty King George IIT.” 

Had Mrs. Ryves said “first started her claim” 
to be Princess Olive shortly after the demise of 
George III., she would have been correct, for once ; 
for though, previously to 1820, Mrs. Serres had 
been obtaining money under the false pretence that 
she was the “natural daughter” of the Duke of 
Cumberland, her more impudent claim was never 
heard of until May or June, 1820, as a reference 
to the Annual Register and Gentleman’s Magazine 
clearly shows. 

The fact that this gross fraud had its birth in 
1820 should always be borne in mind, as it dis- 
proves completely all the assertions that Mrs. 
Serres had been recognized as Princess Olive of 
Cumberland by Lord Warwick and other dis- 
tinguished persons, of whom it may be confidently 


? 








said that their names would never have been 
mixed up with her pretensions, had they not been 
dead and buried before those pretensions were 
brought forward. 

It is much to be regretted that there existed 
some legal difficulty in the way of Mr. Netherclift 
being re-examined as to the authenticity of the 
numerous papers signed by Lord Warwick. Among 
these is a letter of the highest importance to the 
case, for it purports to be addressed to Mrs. Serres 
by Lord Warwick, announcing his arrival at War- 
wick Castle, and that he had got all her papers 
safe. Strange to say, this letter (as I believe) was 
produced for the first time at the trial ; for I am 
greatly mistaken if it is to be found in any of Mrs. 
Serres’s numerous pamphlets or in Mrs. Ryves’s 
Appeal for Royalty ; yet, if genuine, how important 
is its bearing upon Mrs, Serres’s claim! It runs as 
follows :— 

“ Head Quarters, W. Castle, 
“ Wednesday Evening. 

“ Madam,—All goes on well. I have got safe your 
papers. My poor old housekeeper wept with joy at 
seeing me. What the nefarious trust will say as to my 
being here I am at a loss to conceive. 

“ ] write to relieve your mind, so bear up. 

“ Ever yours sincerely, 
“ WARWICK. 

Tn exceeding haste. 

“ Mrs. Olivia Serres, &c. 

“T have enclosed this for safety to Mr. Parker. Love 

to L.” 
Iam perfectly convinced that this letter is a 
rank forgery, for which I do not think Mrs. Serres 
can be held responsible ; more particularly as she 
has recorded of Lord Warwick’s visit to his home 
in May, 1815, that the Castle doors were closed 
against Lord Warwick, and he was compelled to 
eat his dinner in the greenhouse. 

It would perhaps be too much to invite Mr. 
Netherclift to state precisely what he now thinks 
of the mass of what I may call the Warwick 
Documents ; but if he believes he was wrong in 
the view he took of them in 1866, he would be 
doing good service to the cause of historical truth 
in avowing it. WituraM J. THoms. 

40, St. George's Square, S.W. 





NANCY DAWSON. 

Several notices have from time to time appeared 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” concerning this once 
celebrated character, but I have lately come across 
a little book which details some of the events in 
her career with a precision that looks like truth, 
and may be worth a passing glance. This rare 
brochure, of 47 pages, 12mo., is entitled :— 

“Genuine Memoirs of the celebrated Miss N[ancy]} 
D[awson}]. Adorned with a beautiful Frontispiece. 
Lond. : Printed for R. Stevens at Pope’s Head, in Pater- 
noster Row, 1760.” 


The narrative informs us that Nancy Dawson’s 
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father was a porter in Clare Market, in which 
locality our heroine was born. After being in ser- 
vice, she joined “the noted Mr. Griffin’s company 
of artificial comedians at the King’s Head and 
Three Compasses, next door to Oxford Market.” 
Mr. Griffin taught her to dance and tumble, “and 
in two months she got him more money by her 
feats of activity in that way than all his wooden 
equipages did in half a year.” Her next engage- 
ment was at Sadler’s Wells, where she gave further 
proofs of her “ prodigious and amazing abilities : 
she danced, she tumbled, she sang, and played 
upon the tabor and pipe, till at last the audience 
began to mark her genius, and not only halfpence 
used to be thrown at her upon the stage, but 
handfuls of silver.” Nancy next played the part 
of columbine at the Wells. “Here the manager 
of one of the theatres casually saw her, and being 
smitten with her person or abilities, the very next 
season she appeared as a figure dancer at Drury 
Lane.” She remained in this position three or 
four years, at Drury Lane in the winter, and at 
the Wells during the summer months. At the 
former theatre she became acquainted with Ned 
Shuter, “who had so long entertained the town 
with his pleasantries,” whose patronage she at 
once secured. She left Drury Lane for Covent 
Garden, to which house her patron was attached. 
In 1760, at the beginning of the winter, the 
Beggars’ Opera was revived. “The man that used 
to dance the hornpipe among the thieves” was 
taken ill, and Nancy was selected to supply his 
place. From this moment she became a favourite 
with the town, “and her name was put into the 
bill in capital letters, as a sort of bait to fill the 
house. She was now thought a fit subject to 
excite a passion in the most ilustrious bosoms ; 
captains were her admirers, and peers solicited the 
honour of her acquaintance. Her health was 
drunk in all clubs and meetings, matrons copied 
the make of her hat, and her hornpipe was set to 
the harpsichord and taught to young ladies.” 
The pamphlet concludes with the following 
ballad, called 
«* Nancy's Triumph. 

Of all the girls in our town, 

The black, the fair, the red, the brown, 

That prance and dance it up and down, 

There's none like Nancy Dawson. 

Her easy mien, her shape so neat, 

She foots, she trips, she looks so sweet, 

I die for Nancy Dawson. 

See here she comes, to give surprise, 

With joy and pleasure in her eyes : 

To give delight she always tries— 

So means my Nancy Dawson. 

Was there no task to obstruct the way, 

No Shuter bold, nor house so gay, 

A bet of fifty pounds I'd lay 

That I gain’d Nancy Dawson. 


See how the opera takes a run, 
Exceeding Hamlet, Lear, or Lun, 





Tho’ in it there would be no fun 

Was it not for Nancy Dawson. 

Tho’ Beard and Brent charm every night, 
And female Peachum’s justly right, 
And Filch and Lockit please the sight, 
Tis kept up by Nancy Dawson. 

See little Davy strut and puff, 

Rot on the opera, and such stuff, 

My house is never full enough 
Because of Nancy Dawson. 

Though Garrick he has had his day, 
And forced the town his laws t’ obey, 
Now Johnny Rich is come in play, 
With the help of Nancy Dawson.” 

In the latter part of her life Nancy Dawson 
retired to Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, and lived 
in one of the houses built by Moll King, of Drury 
Lane, and named after her “Moll King’s Row.” 
Here she died May 27, 1767, and was buried in 
the ground belonging to St. George-the-Martyr, 
Bloomsbury, where there is (or was) a stone to 
her memory simply stating, “Here lies Nancy 
Dawson.” Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


PHIviprrans 11. 11, ef rws KatavTiow eis THY 
eEavdoracw THY €x vexpov.—In an able sermon 
preached in Durham Cathedral, on Sunday, the 
19th ult., Prof. Evans expressed his opinion that 
the last few words, riv €x vexp@v, Were so em- 
phatic, that he would argue from them to the fact 
of two subsequent resurrections, to the first of 
which St. Paul alludes in the present passage. 
The Professor made his point from the preposition 
éx, translating “from among the dead.” 

It struck me at the time that the case might be 
argued much more strongly from the repetition of 
the article with the attribute denoted by the pre- 
positional phrase, €« vexp@v. Such a repetition 
is not uncommon, and always implies, in addition 
to mere qualification, a clear demarcation between 
it and some other object which is similar. Thus, 
» ¢avdoracis ék vexpov would mean simply, 
“the resurrection from the dead,” without neces- 
sarily implying any other resurrection whatsoever. 
But 7 é£avdoracts » éx vexpov means more, for 
it implies some other resurrection marked by a 
different set of attributes. This must be so, be- 
cause such phrases are epexegetic, added as a kind 
of after-thought, inserted by the author when it 
has occurred to him that two objects might be 
confused if the distinctive attribute of the one 
he has in mind be not expressed. I should in 
each of these cases understand the participle of 
the substantive verb, and thus I hold that the 
present phrase, fully expressed, would run, tiv 
efavaoracww THY €x veKpov ovoav. 

A strong corroboration of this view is that St. 
John, in the Apocalypse (ch. xx. ver. 5), uses the 
expression » éfavdoracts % tpwéTn, which is 
nothing more nor less than the thing denoted by 
St. Paul, though expressed in other words. This, 
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therefore, is meant to stand in contradistinction 
to ¢Lavdoracts 1) Sevrépa, whatever this may 
be. St. Luke (ch. xx. ver. 35) employs the same 
words as St. Paul in reporting the words of our 
Lord. The words again occur in the Acts (ch. iv. 
ver. 2). In all these instances the Authorized Ver- 
sion fails faithfully to represent the original ; and 
as I have been unable to find notice of this inac- 
curacy taken anywhere but in Prof. Evans’ ser- 
mon, I think it is certainly worthy of being re- 
corded in ““N. & Q.” W. HL, Univ. Dunelm. 


Byron AND Hattam.—In English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, 1. 358 of the original edition, 
Byroa speaks of “ classic Hallam, much renowned 
for Greek,” and appends a note that “ Mr. Hallam 
reviewed Payne Knight’s Taste, and was exceed- 
ingly severe on some Greek verses therein. It was 
not discovered that the lines were Pindar’s till the 
press rendered it impossible to cancel the critique, 
which still stands an everlasting monument of 
Hallam’s ingenuity.” In subsequent editions he 
leaves the text unaltered, and adds to the note an 
allusion to Hallam’s anger at the imputation, and 
continues :—“ If Mr. Hallam will tell me who did 
review it, the real name shall find a place in the 
text, provided nevertheless the said name be of 
two orthodox musical syllables, and will come into 
the verse ; till then Hallam must stand for want of 
a better.” In Crabb Robinson’s Diary, i. 277, the 
same literary anecdote is told of Lord Holland’s 
domestic physician, literary companion, or what- 
ever may be his more correct description, Dr. John 
Allen, there called “Mr. Allen.” Here, then, is 
the explanation of Byron’s mistake. Either he, or 
some one through whose hands the story had 
passed, had heard it vivd voce, and been misled by 
the similarity of sound between Allen and Hallam. 
Iam not concerned either to defend or censure 
Byron’s want of candour in refusing a retractation 
unless the injured party could not only prove a 
negative, but give affirmative evidence of a fact 
with which he was not shown to have any con- 
nexion. It was no doubt repented of among other 
wrongs committed in what the author himself, a 
few years later, characterized as a “ miserable record 
of misplaced anger and indiscriminate acrimony.” 
If the real origin of the mistake has not already 
been pointed out, it is time that justice should be 
done by the printing of this note. 

J. F. Marsa. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


Provincia, Worps.—If your readers would 
send you notes of the provincial words they meet 
with from time to time in the newspapers, they 
would be rendering help to the Dialect Society, 
and to all others who look forward to the time 
when we may have something nearly approaching 
to a complete dictionary of the English language 
as spoken. I send you herewith some words culled 











from the accounts of the Barnsley and Methley 
Colliery explosions in the Leeds Mercury of De- 
cember 10 :— 

After-damp.—‘ The after-damp completed their 
death.” 

Blower.—“ A fall of the roof liberated a blower of gas.” 

Bratticing—* Bratticing knocked about.” 

Breaksman.—“ He was a breaksman on a pit incline.” 

Brief—“ He was a member of a Sunday school brief.” 

Brief-club.—“* Deceased was a member of the brief- 
club.” sd 

Butty.—“ He was a butty.” 

Child’s brief.—“ He was a member of what is called a 
child’s brief.” 

Corve.—‘ Corves smashed in.” 

Davy.—* With the Davy in his hand.” 

Fire-tryer.—* A fire-tryer who was standing by.” 

Fleart.—“ Thee needn’t be so fleart.” 

Hurrier.—* William Cawthorne, Worsbro’ hurrie: at 
Swaithe Main Colliery.” 

Posting. —“ They were posting up the far end of the 
slant level.” 

Shot.—“ It is to a shot that the horrible event...is to 
be ascribed.” 

Suck.—* The suck did not put the light out.” 

Tampening.—“ The work used to be done by tam- 
pening, as in quarrying.” 

The growth of surnames is illustrated by the 
proceedings of the Barnsley inquest. It seems 
that there were several Hungarians working in 
and about ‘the mine. Of their foreign-sounding 
names their English companions could make no- 
thing, so “one was called the Judge, another the 
Soldier, a third was called the Butterfly, and a 
fourth the Duck.” 

It is probable that the children of these men 
will inherit the nicknames, and that their true 
surnames will be forgotten in a generation or two. 

Anon. 

[We find in the papers that “candy men” is a term 
in the North for men employed to carry out evictions 
against cottage occupiers. ] 


“TupertaAL.”—As it seems likely that this, to 
English ears, unpleasant appellation may shortly 
be added to the title of the British sovereign, the 
following extract from that erudite and humorous 
book by Robert Southey, The Doctor, may not be 
unworthy of a corner in “NN. & Q.” “We Britons 
live in a free country, wherein every man may use 
what coloured ink seemeth good to him,” writes 
Southey, alluding to the dedication of his book, 
which he had printed in “imperial encaustic ink,” 


“and put as much gall in it as he pleases, or any other 
ingredient whatsoever. Moreover, this is an imperial 
age, in which, to say nothing of M. Ingelby, the Emperor 
of the Conjurers, we have seen no fewer than four new 
Emperors. He of Russia, who did not think the old title 
of Peter the Great good enough for him; he of France, 
for whom any name but that of Tyrant or Murderer is 
too good; he of Austria, who took up one imperial 
appellation to cover over the humiliating manner in 
which he laid another down; and he of Hayti, who, if he 
be wise, will order all public business to be carried on 
in the talkee-talkee tongue, and make it high treason for 
any person to speak or wrile F'rench in his dominions. 
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We also must dub our old Parliament imperial, forsooth ! 
that we may not be behind-hand with the age. Then we 
have Imperial Dining Tables! Imperial Oil for nourish- 
ing the hair! Imperial Liquid for Boot Tops! Yea, 
and, by all the Caesars deified and damnified, Imperial 
Blacking !"—Chap. ii. A. 1. 

Apis. 


A Queen’s Batt ry tHe Last Centvry.—On 
Jan. 10, 1793, Queen Charlotte gave a ball, at 
Windsor; “as a compliment to the princesses.” 
Dancing began at eight, supper at twelve, lasting 
till half-past one, then dancing was resumed, 
and continued till four, when the King, Queen, 
and royal family retired.— 

“ Her Majesty's ball (says the Sun) was, as the French 
under their old system would have called it, superbe et 
magnifique, terms of which we are beginhing to have, 
like them, the common use. The Duke of Clarence led 
off with the Princess Royal. The country dances were 
all to Highland tunes ; and their Majesties were grati- 
fied, as usual, with a set of Scots reeds, instead of the 
heavy dulness to which, in the ancient stately ball-room, 
they were everlastingly subject. From one part of the 
royal etiquette, however, they were not exempted. At 
least an hour was occupied in receiving the obedience of 
the company in rotation, a fatigue from which greatness 
would do well to disengage itself in its pleasure, what 
ever may be requisite in its state.” 

Ep. 


Severe Wister 1N Iretanp, 1740-41.—The 
following is the title of “ A Poem,” in which some 
information is given relative to the winter of 
1740-41 :— 

“A Poem to Francis Bindon, Esq., on a picture of His 
Grace, The most Revd. Father in God Dr. Hugh 
Boulter, Late Lord Archbishop of Armagh, Primate and 
Metropolitan of all Ireland ; Set up in the work-house 
near Dublin ; In commemoration of His Charities there 
bestowed ; In the most deplorable years 1740 and 41: 
At the Time the violent Snows and severe Frost invaded 
the poor inhabitants of that country. London: Printed 
in the year 1742.” 

Is anything known of Francis Bindon, or of the 
author of this poem ? Ratru N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Byrron.—There is a grave error to be laid to the 
charge of the poet in the (to my mind) exquisite 
lyric to which Dr. Garry has referred (ante, p. 37). 
Byron evidently thought Teos was an island :— 

“ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
* > . e 
The Seian and the Teian muse 


. > * * 
Have found that fame your shores refuse.” 


J. A. 


SHeciey’s Sonner “To roe Nite.”—It may 
interest readers of “N. & Q.” to know that 
Shelley’s long-lost sonnet T'o the Nile has been found 
by myself, in Shelley’s own handwriting, amongst 
Leigh Hunt’s unpublished papers, given to me, in 
the spring of 1873, by the late Thornton Hunt. 
The original MS. is now in the possession of Mr. 
Buxton Forman, who will give a fac-simile of it in 





his forthcoming edition of Shelley’s Works, to be 
published by Messrs. Reeves & Turner, the first 
volume of which is, I believe, nearly ready. 
8S. R. TownsHenp Mayer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


“Tue TALE or A Tus.”—In his Life of Swift, Sir 
Walter Scott states that the germ, both of the 
Tale of a Tub and of Gulliver's Travels, may be 
traced in the works of Rabelais (Swift’s Works, 
1814, vol. i. p. 84, note). The idea of the Tale of 
a Tub may, however, have been suggested rather 
by the following :— 

“ Religion is like the fashion, one man wears his 
doublet slashed, another laced, another plain ; but every 
man has a doublet; so every man has a religion. We 
differ about the trimming.” — Table Talk of John Selden, 
ed. 1696, p. 157. 

The Table Talk was first published in 1689, and 
the Tale of a Tub appeared in 1704. 

CuHARLes WYLIE. 


“Ye Marivers or Encianp.”—The Naral 
Chronicle for 1801 (vol. v. p. 427) prints the above, 
with a reading that will probably be new to many: 

“ The spirits of your fathers, &c. 
Where Granvill (boast of freedom) fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow,” Kc. 
The allusion is to Sir Richard Grenville (one of 
the heroes of Westward Ho !), who was slain in 
fight with the Spaniards, on board the Revenge, 
off the Azores, in 1591. J. K. Laveuron, 


Baron Hoties.—In Courthope’s Historic 
Peerage of England, 1857, there is a curious mis- 
take (I conclude of the printer’s) in the account 
of this title :— 

“ Barons Holles. 

“T. 1661. 1. Denzil Holles, 2nd s. of John, 1st Earl of 
Clare, created Baron Holles of Ifeld, co. Sussex, 20 Apr., 
1661, ob. 1680. 

“TT. 1680. 2. 

* TIT. 1690, 3. Denzil Holles, s. and h. ; 
94, unm., when the title became Extinct.” 

The last is, of course, an impossibility, from the 
given date of his father’s death, and he really died 
in the nineteenth year of his age. D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


Francis Holles, s. and h.; ob. 1690. 
ob. 1694, zt. 


Tue Durasitity or tHE Human Harr.—The 
subject of the human hair growing after death has 
already been well ventilated in the pages of 
“N. & Q.,”* and so much said upon the matter, 
both pro and con, that it is not my wish to revive 
the controversy on the matter. Allow me, how- 
ever, to place on record an authentic account of an 
instance of the durability, of the human hair for 
a far longer period of time than any hitherto men- 
tioned, and going far to prove its indestructibility. 
The following extract is from the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle of March 2, 1876, from a paper read by 


~* See “N, & Q,” 4" 5. vi. 524; vii. 66, 83, 130, 222, 
290, 315, 476; viii. 335. 
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Dr. Bruce at the monthly meeting of the New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries :—- 

“T have been directed by the Rev. Canon Raine, of 
York, to present to the Society a photograph of the back 
hair of a young Roman lady, who, judging from a coin 
which was lying under her coffin, and the style of the 
coffin itself, probably lived about the time of Constantine. 
The hair is of an auburn colour; after being slightly 
twisted, it has been laid in a circular form on the back 
of her head, and secured in position by two jet pins of 
two or three inches long. The heads of the pins are 
neatly ornamented. I have here a small lock of the 
hair, which, however, was not connected with the main 
mass. When first discovered the hair was darker than it 
is now, in consequence probably of its being in a damp 
condition. The hair is that of a young lady of about 
fifteen years of age.” 

This coffin was recently found in digging the 
foundations for the wails of the new railway 
station at York, and in addition many other 
ancient sepulchres were discovered. On reading 
this account, who can help being reminded of the 
remark of Hamlet, “Now get you to my lady’s 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, 
to this favour she must come; make her laugh at 
that”? And again, “To what base uses we may 
return, Horatio! Why may not imagination trace 
the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping 
a bung-hole ?”— Hamlet, Act v. sc. 1. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Queries. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Lorp Macavtay anp Dantet Deror.—Lord 
Macaulay’s strong partisan feeling and manifold 
deficiencies in judgment and temper naturally pre- 
pared us for some characteristic exhibitions in the 
revelations from his diary which his biographer has 
favoured us with, in the very interesting Life just 
published. Thus we find, without much surprise, 
amongst the ancients, Diodorus Siculus styled “a 
stupid, credulous, prosing old ass,” and that “ there 
is an immense quantity of rant in Velleius Pater- 
culus”; amongst the moderns, that Joseph Milner 
was “a stupid beast,” John Whitaker “a dirty 
cur,” Bishop Burgess “an impenetrable dunce,” 
Hugh Blair “a poor creature”; the Life of him “a 
stupid book, by a stupid man, of a stupid man”; 
Haydon “as poor, commonplace a creature as any 
in the world”; Wordsworth’s Prelude “ an endless 
wilderness of dull, flat, prosaic twaddle”; Chateau- 
briand “ simply a great humbug”; Dr. Wordsworth, 
Master of Trinity, charged with “ unutterable base- 
ness'and dirtiness”; and John Wilson Croker, one 
of the original pillars of “ N. & Q.,” styled “a bad, 
avery bad man, a scandal to politics and to letters.” 
All this front Lord Macaulay does not astonish us, 





considering who the parties were to whom he 
refers, and that he was emphatically @ good hater. 
But surely, if not Defoe’s genius and sufferings, his 
loyalty to William III. and political merits might 
have entitled him, as a writer and a man, to fairer 
and more impartial treatment than he has received 
in the extract given in p. 455 of vol. ii. of the 


Life. I can imagine Macaulay, in a colloquia] 
conflict across the table, giving vent to such 


petulant and unworthy criticisms in the heat of 
discussion, according to his habit of depressing the 
scale on the one side in the same proportion as he 
thought it was unduly exalted on the other ; and 
I can imagine the tones in which they would be 
uttered, and, in all probability, the party against 
whom they would be launched ; but it is quite a 
different matter when they assume the form of 
his deliberate opinions. This is, however, not the 
place to examine Lord Macaulay’s criticisms in 
detail, if indeed they are worth examination, as 
they go into the whole question of Defoe’s works 
and character. I merely wish at present to pro- 
pound a query on what his lordship states not as 
an opinion only, but as a fact : “ Some of his tracts 
are worse than immoral, quite beastly.” Now, 
what tracts are these? I think I have given as 
much time and attention to Defoe’s works as most 
people, but I know of no such pieces of his. Has 
not the critic mistaken Ned Ward for Defoe, in 
whose writings I never understood him to be 
thoroughly versed ? He can scarcely mean to refer 
to the treatise—not a tract, but a book—on the 
marriage bed, which, saving the peculiarity of the 
title, has nothing in it which can disgust or offend 
the feelings of any honest man or sincere Christian. 
Jas, CROossLeY. 


Curious Lecenp on A Bett.—The tenor bell 
at Ivinghoe Church, Bucks, dated 1628, is thus 
inscribed, “ Sacra manet Christi plebisque religio 
vana.” Query, has this inscription any national 
reference? The above query was inserted in the 
Records of Buckinghamshire, 1858, and has not 
yet met with a reply. I shall be much obliged if 
some reader of “ N. & Q.” will take the matter up, 
and state also if the legend is unique. I have my- 
self visited some hundreds of belfries and never 
found such. The bell was recast last year before 
I had an opportunity of seeing it. If some one of 
your readers have a rubbing, he will possibly per- 
mit me to see it, or be able to tell me the probable 
founder. Tos. Ancuer TURNER. 

Drayton Parslow. 


THe Metiish MSS.—Mr. Laird, in his Topo- 
graphical and Historical Description of the County 
of Nottingham, 1820, p. 409, writes : “‘ We under- 
stand that Charles Mellish, Esq., of Blyth, F.R.S., 
had long been occupied in collecting additions for 
Thoroton’s work” (Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, 
1677). I believe the Mellish MSS. were disposed 
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of by public auction in London a few years ago. 
I shall be very glad to learn their present where- 
abouts. J. Porrer Briscogz, F.R.H.S. 


Bretiocrarnicat.—I lately picked up in Paris 
what appears to be a bibliographical rarity. It is 
a copy of the Ilivat of Cebes and the Xpvca éxy 
of Pythagoras in Greek, printed by Anshelmus at 
Haguenau, without date. It isan octavo volume, 
consisting of sixteen leaves. The first leaf, the 
title-page, runs thus: KEBHTO> OHBAIOY 
TMNA=. CEBETIS THEBANI TABULA. 
The text begins on aii. On the third last leaf, 
i.e. b vi, the ITivag ends at the fourth line, and then 
follows, XPUSTA EIIH TOY ITYOATOPOY. 
The colophon is, “Hagnoe in xdibus Thome 
Anshelmi, Mense Januario.” The only notice of 
this edition that I can find is by Graesse, and he 
adds, “On ne connait pas un seul exemplaire de 
cette édition.” Can any one of your correspon- 
dents give me further information on the subject ? 

T. R. Bucnanay, 

All Souls College. 


Herons or Curpcnase CastLe, NorRTHUMBER- 
LAND.—Can you give any information as to the 
descent of this baronetcy? The first baronet ap- 
pears to have been Sir Cuthbert Heron, created 
1662. His grandson, Sir Harry, an officer in the 
Guards, sold Chipchase, and died in 1740, upon 
which the baronetcy devolved upon Sir Thomas 
Heron, of Bowlby, near Whitby, son of Cuthbert 
Heron, Esq., of the city of Durham, by his wife 
Catherine Middleton, his cousin. This Sir Thomas 
Heron had an only child, a daughter Mary, who 
married Capt. Robert Barron, adjutant of the 
Northumberland militia. Upon the death of Sir 
Thomas Heron the baronetcy would seem to have 
expired, but I find a Sir Harry Heron commanding 
H.M.S. Merchant in 1781. And soon after this 
the title was borne by Sir Cuthbert Heron, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and of South Shields, who 
commanded the South Shields Volunteers for 
many years at the commencement of the present 
century. He had issue a son, Sir Thomas, who, I 
believe, died young, and several daughters. 

Wittiam Apamson. 

Cullercoats, Northumberland. 


“ A New anp Comptete Naturat History or 
Britisn Brrps,” sy Georcre Epwarps.—In A Dis- 
course on the Emigration of British Birds, &c., by 
George Edwards (London, 1814), the author speaks 
(p. 29, note) of “a work which has lain by me 
finished some years, but has not yet been pub- 
lished, entitled A New and Complete Natural 
History of British Birds. It will be comprised in 
two large volumes octavo, and will speedily 
appear. The publication of this performance has 
been purposely delayed, in order that it may be 
rendered as perfect and complete as possible.” 





Further on (p. 49, note) he speaks of it as “ now 
going to press.” Can any one tell me whether 
this “ finished” manuscript still exists, and where 
it is? The edition of the book from which I 
quote seems not to have been the first. Accord- 
ing to Agassiz, and Engelmann after him, an 
edition was published in 1780, and another in 
1795, but neither of them bore the author’s name. 
Edwards is said to have died in 1773. 
ALFRED Newron, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Anonymous AvsTRALIAN Drama.—Can any of 
your Australian readers favour me with informa- 
tion regarding the authorship of some anonymous 
productions ? 

In The Month, a magazine published at Syd- 
ney in or about 1857-8, there is in vol. i. pp. 288- 
90, “The Letters,” a farce, ii one act ; and, in 
vol. ii. p. 18, there is a translation of the opening 
scene and the soliloquy from Schiller’s Fiesco. 

In Punch in Canterbury, Ward & Reeves, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, 4to., 1865, are two 
burlesque dramas : 1. “The Haunted Housemaid ; 
or, the Villain of the Velvet Veskit,” a drama in 
two or three acts. By a Member of the Dramatic 
Lunatic Asylum. 2. “The Noble Barbarians ; or, 
the Soldier, the Savage, and the Subsmission,” (sic) 
a Maori melo-drama. 

The Explorers, and other Poems, by M. C . 
Melbourne, 1874. This volume contains some 
fragmentary translations from the Phedra of Ra- 
cine, the Iphigenia in Tauris of Goethe, and the 
Wallenstein of Schiller. 

A Dream of the Past, or Valerian, a dramatic 
poem. By “Unda,” Melbourne, 1874. 

There are possibly many dramatic sketches in 
the colonial periodicals and miscellanies which are 
unknown to me. R. Ines. 





Lay Ficure.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
account satisfactorily for the meaning of this word, 
which is employed by artists to denote the dum- 
mies which they dress up for the purpose of study- 
ing drapery? As a suggestion, which I do not 
think probable, the name might be given because 
on these figures costumes are laid. 

DUNELMENSIS. 


Tae Wasuincton Famity 1x Furness.—The 
Westmorland Gazette of March 25 says :— 

**We hear that the indefatigable enthusiast, who is 
pursuing the tangled trail of the Washington pedigree, 
has found a perfect nest of Washingtons at Da!ton-in- 
Furness. A reference to that valuable book, West's 
Guide to Furness, will show that the chief families of 
Furness bore a coat of arms of red and white stripes, 
denoting that they held under the Lancasters, Barons of 
Kendal, who bore the same. The American flag, the 


famous ‘stars and stripes,’ is said to have been taken 
from George Washington's coat of arms, and thus pro- 
bability is added to the idea that his ancestors came from 
Furness. Can any of our Furness friends look up their 
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old title deeds, and see what property the Washingtons 
held in that district ?” 

Can any one throw further light on this appa- 
rently ignored branch of the Washington family ? 
Since the Northamptonshire pedigree has been 
proved defective, where shall we find the true one? 


F. B. 


“Hor as Mary Patmer.”—In vol. ii. p. 62, 
in Wine and Walnuts, there is the following 


phrase, “and let it be hot as Mary Palmer.” To 
this is attached the following foot-note: “This 


saying was as common, up to this period, as the 
Red Lion at Brentford. Its origin was derived 
from a witty circumstance during the Common- 
wealth, and it was used by Cavaliers to the annoy- 
ance of the Puritans.” What was the “ witty cir- 
cumstance ” ? R. H. Watwace. 


Scromperc Arms.—In Edmondson’s Heraldry 
the following arms, Az. six inescutcheons, 3, 2, 1, 
arg., are mentioned as borne by a family named 
Schomberg. What members of what family of 
Schomberg bore such arms ? Orro. 


Virer.—I have a copy of Virgil, in one vo- 
lume, published for the trade, London, 1809 (ex- 
cudebat S. Hamilton, Weybridge) : there are argu- 
ments and foot-notes in Latin. I want information 
about this edition, and about M. H., by whom 
the Preface is signed. wae 


Royat (?) Porrry.—Amongst a number of 
autograph letters, chiefly of the early part of the 
present century, I find a poem of forty-eight lines, 
headed “ From the Princess of Wales to His Royal 
Highness,” from which the following is an extract : 

“ Of royal leinage (sic) and of spotless fame, 

It ill befits me humbly thus to sue— 

An injured Princess, justice is my claim ; 

A helpless woman. pity is my due. 

Ah ! good my lord, what is the due pretence 

That draws your high displeasure on my head ? 

Witness this head—unconscions of offence ; 

Witness the spotless life I still have led. 

A mother’s love, a father’s sheltering dome, 

My friends, my country, I for you resigned ; 

In Albion hop'd to find another home, 

Nor miss those social joys I left behind,” Xe. 
I presume the above refers to the Prince Regent, 
afterwards George IV. Has the poem been pub- 
lished, and who was its author ? 

W. Carman. 
Waverley House, Kingston. 


Picture py CorsovLp.—I have a very beauti- 
ful, highly finished drawing in sepia, apparently 
intended to be engraved, the subject of which I 
am anxious to find out. It is said to be by Cor- 
bould. It represents a female, with two children, 


bending in supplication before a middle-aged 
gentleman, who seems rather doubtful about grant- 
The little girl is weeping 


ing their request. 








piteously. As Corbould was a good deal em- 
ployed by the booksellers in furnishing illustra- 
tions for their various publications, I should think 
it would not be difficult to find the engraved copy 
of the picture in question. O. L, CuamBers. 


GERMAN AND Fiemisn SEtTTiers tn IRELAND. 
—In what works (English or otherwise) can in- 
formation be had on this point, and who are 
considered the best authorities on the subject ? 

Bercin on Bercen, co. Tipperary.—Is this 
family of German origin ? D. A. 


“To Bar.”—The other day a woman, speaking 
of a child that looked fixedly at her, said, “ He 
neither winked, nor blinked, nor batted his eyes” ; 
and her son, a few minutes later, said he had been 
so cold as to have “to bat” himself to keep him- 
self warm, meaning to swing his arms across the 
chest to the opposite shoulders. What is the 
derivation of the word, and how comes it to be 
used in these two senses ? Wm. MILiiean. 


“Tue Way or THE Wortp.”—Where can a 
poetical satire with the above title be found? It 
represents a lady receiving visitors with professed 
friendship but real aversion, herunuttered thoughts, 
which occur every now and then as “asides,” 
rhyming, and curiously contrasting with her 
words. The writer can only recall the following 
snatches. The lady praises her visitor’s baby, but 
immediately adds (aside) “a little flabby babby.” 
She admires her visitor’s daughters :-— 

“ Your daughters, too, what loves of girls ! 

What heads for painters’ easels !” 

but in the next line mentally ejaculates something 
about one of them having had the “ measles.” 
The piece concludes by the lady professing great 
regret that her visitor’s husband has called on her 
so seldom of late :— 

“ He never now drops in to sup, 
(Aside) The better for our brandy.” 

Any information as to the whereabouts or 
authorship of the above will greatly oblige A. 


Tue Rev. Ricwarp Sreevens, Rector of 
Bottesford, co. Leicester, 1752 to 1771, died on 
March 13, 1771, «xt. fifty-three. He was buried 
at Grantham, where there is a monumental in- 
scription to him and his wife Jane, who died 
Nov. 18, 1751, wt. thirty-four. Wanted her 
parentage and arms. Gro. J. ARMYTAGE. 

Clifton, Brighouse. 


“THEATRE IN Eprvsurcu.”—This is the title 
of a small pamphlet, having no date attached, and, 
I suppose, printed in Edinburgh. Who was the 
author ? R. H. Watuace. 


Batcurist1ays.—Some of the congregations of 
Scotch Independents bear the name of. Balchris- 
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tians. See Hay’s History of Abroath, p. 256. 
What is the meaning of the word ? 
a. & V.. 2, 


Tue Basques.—Can any of your correspondents 
tell me to what family of speech the Basque be- 
longs? I understand that the Basques are the 
representatives of the Iberians. But who were 
the Iberians? Did they conquer Spain from the 
Kelts, or are they the remains of a pre-Keltic 
European race? Borrow identifies them with the 
Tartars, but his arguments seem to me very weak. 

J. S. 


Famity or Kitprntox.—Any information (an- 
cestral or contemporary) of this family will be 
gladly received. The family is connected both 
with London and Yorkshire, and may be identical 
with the family of Kilvington, proof of which 
identity would be welcome. CuI. 


Replies. 


THE “TE DEUM.” 
(5" S. iii. 506 ; iv. 75, 112, 312.) 

The key-note of the Te Deum is sounded by 
St. Paul, Phil. ii. 9 :— 

“God hath exalted Him above all, and graced Him 
with a name which is above every name: to the end 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bend "—in 
prostrate adoration—‘“ of beings in heaven, and beings 
on earth, and beings under the earth ; and every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.” 

Inspired, as it would seem, by this enraptured 
utterance, the author*of the Te Deum embodies 
the divine intention in this triumphant anthem :— 


Thee [O Christ !] as God we praise ; Thee we confess 
as Lord. 

All the earth doth worship Thee, the eternal Father 
[of a spiritual and immortal seed]. 

To Thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens and all the 

owers therein [for when He bringeth in the first- 

gotten into the world He saith, “‘ Let all the angels of 
God worship Him”—Him “by whom all things were 
made”). 

To Thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry : 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth |‘‘to Thee,” 
and in Thee to the Father and the Holy Ghost, “con- 
fessing every person by himself to be God and Lord,” all 
with one consent worship the Unity in Trinity and the 
Trinity in Unity: “to Thee, Lord God of Sabaoth,” 
Lord of the hosts of Israel, God of the armies of earth 
and heaven, leader and captain of the salvation of the 
world]. 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory 
[for the Father hath exalted Thee above all, and by 
setting Thee on the heavenly throne hath manifested 
forth his own glory to men and angels). 

The glorious Meo or | of the apostles praise Thee [for 
= the heralds of Thy gospel to the world). 

e goodly fellowship of the prophets praise Thee 
[for they proclaimed Thy law and foretold Thy coming]. 

The noble army of martyrs praise Thee [for they bore 
iecay to Thee, and sealed their testimony with their 

ood }. 





The holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge Thee [the Church, Thy “‘ body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all,” gathered out of all nations 
according to Thy promise and by Thy command]. 

Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ! 

Thou art the Everlasting Son of the Father. 

It is needless for my purpose further to expand 
or paraphrase the hymn, for there can be no con- 
troversy as to the remaining portion. 

Here, then, is perfect order and unity of thought 
and construction. If the llth, 12th, and 13th 
verses are genuine, it is possible to reconcile them ; 
but there is in them, at first sight, a seeming dis- 
turbance of unity, and the change of person in the 
12th verse has certainly some incongruity. More- 
over, I have seen it asserted that they ure an in- 
terpolation, as stated before; but being absent 
from my books I cannot verify this. I think, 
however, that, among other places, it may be found 
in one of the Tracts for the Times, and, if so, there 
will probably be references in support of it. 

I must pass by the attempts to narrow the 
question into one of personal opinion. But some 
of the remarks of your correspondent ALEPH 
demand attention. 

His proposed rendering, “We praise Thee, 
God ” (our God), leaves an ambiguity to an English 
hearer. It may still mean “O God”—O our 
God !—and does not perfectly represent the Latin. 

St. Jerome translated the expression in Isaiah 
ix. 6, “ Pater futuri seculi,” showing his deliberate 
opinion. I have heard good Hebraists, among 
others, Archbishop Howley, express their convic- 
tion that he was right. ALEPH says that “the 
best interpreters translate it Father of Eternity” ; 
but it is scarcely accurate to predicate generation 
of an abstract entity which has no beginning. 
Those “‘ others” who paraphrase it by “ Possessor 
of Eternity ” have seen this. It is an unsatisfac- 
tory mode of evading a difficulty. Nor can 
A.epn’s determination be admitted, that “no 
doubt ” the phrase “in the Te Deum refers to the 
first person of the blessed Trinity,” because there 
is no reference to Isaiah ix. 6, supposing that to 
be established. There are other reasons which 
may be given for its proper application to the 
second persen. Whether or not the title is so 
derived, it may scripturally, and therefore truly, 
be applied to Christ, without “confounding the 
persons” ; though it seems possible that the LXX. 
omitted it from some apprehension of the kind. 
There is no question, I believe, of its genuineness 
in the original Hebrew. : 

St. John Damascene’s language is true, but it 
is not to the point. The nature of God is en- 
folded in the entire Scriptures. The unity is ex- 
pressly declared, but the special subject of revela- 
tion, from the first chapter of Genesis to the last of 
the Apocalypse, is the office and work of the Son 
in His relation to mankind. He is the Jehovah 


\ of the Old Testament. He spoke by His angel to 
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the patriarchs and prophets. His presence was 
manifested in the tabernacle and the temple ; and 
His symbols and His attendants were represented 
there, “according to the pattern showed to Moses 
in the mount.” It was He who, as I believe from 
study of the Scriptures, was seen upon the throne 
to which the Father, on account of His obedience, 
hath exalted Him, by Isaiah, Daniel, and St. John. 
For “no man hath seen God at any time,” and yet 
“he that hath seen Christ in the flesh hath seen 
the Father” ; and the throne was a seat of judg- 
ment, but “the Father hath committed all judg- 
ment to the Son” ; and it was a temple that was 
“filled with His train,” of which the earthly temple 
at Jerusalem was a figure. He was the “ Ancient 
of Days,” “ whose goings forth have been from of 
old, from everlasting,” Micah v. 2; the “ Alpha 
and Omega, the first and the last,” whose appear- 
ance is described in almost identical terms to 
Daniel, vii. 7, and to St. John, Rey. i. 14. In 
both visions, too, the Incarnation is presented to 
the seers—to Daniel, beforehand, “one like unto 
the Son of Man,” to whom an everlasting dominion 
is given ; to St. John, a “lamb, as it had been 
slain”—pleading the one sacrifice, and making 
ropitiation for ever, “till Christ shall have de- 
ivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father,” 
and “all things shall be subdued unto Him that 
put all things under Him, and the Son Himself be 
subject unto Him, and God be all in all.” 

It is not easy to see how in any other way the 
Incarnation and its fruits could be presented to 
human understanding. 

Pliny, writing to Trajan of the primitive 
Christians in Asia Minor, whose asserted crimes he 
was commissioned to investigate, uses the often 
quoted words :—“ Soliti stato die ante lucem con- 
venire carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem.” Can any reason be given, except the 
absence of record or the certainty of later com- 
position, why the Ze Deum was not that very 
“carmen”? At all events, its subjects must have 
been there in germ ; and well would this anthem 
of the Church on earth answer in its divine har- 
mony to 

“That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 

To Him that sits thereon. 

Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow ; 

And the cherubic host, in tuneful quires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires.” 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Worthing. 


MIsPRoNUNCIATION OF ANCIENT Proper NAMES 
5" S. v. 164.)—A specimen of a projected edition 
of the Bible, professing to accentuate proper names, 
80 as to inform English readers how Hebrew and 

k names should be pronounced, was lately 
Sent me from some firm in Paternoster Row. 


On 


looking over the specimens, I found that they were 
framed of no principle according to the Hebrew 
points, so I consigned them at once to my waste-paper 
basket, without remembering the firm which issued 
them. Agreeing with your correspondent 8. T. P. 
that the best guide for pronouncing Hebrew is the 
Masoretic points, I am surprised to see that he 
adopts a wholly different system in his pronun- 
ciation of Greek. Here he rejects points, 1%. e. 
accents, and confines himself to quantity alone, 
and finds fault with such a pronunciation as 
Saméria, which he thinks ought to be pronounced 
Samaria, because the penult is a diphthong. 
Would he also call Marfa Méria, and Sophia 
Séphia ? Surely if the Hebrew points were in- 
troduced to show how Hebrew words are to be 
pronounced, accents are placed on Greek words for 
the like purpose, else what is the use of them? 
So we say idéa, Heléna, because the accent is 
on the penult, though the syllable be short in 
quantity ; so likewise we say Alexdndria, Phila- 
délphia, because the accent is on the antepenult. 
And this is the way that all Greek words are pro- 
nounced by the Greeks themselves, and I must be 
pardoned for saying that I think the Greeks 
understand the pronunciation of their own lan- 
guage better than even the learned of our English 
universities. The mistake lies in not distinguish- 
ing between accent and quantity. People who 
have never heard Greek spoken as a living lan- 
guage seldom see this ; a few weeks’ residence in 
Greece makes the matter very clear. Quantity is 
not ignored by Greeks, it is only subordinated to 
accent. E. Leaton BLeNKINsopP. 


If, as is most probable, ancient Greek was, like 
modern Greek, pronounced according to accent, 
not according to “quantity,” Samdéria, Alerdn- 
dria, &c., would be right. Is it not also likely 
that the Hebrew names Grecized in the Septuagint 
and New Testament were accented as then pro- 
nounced, and that Jerichéd, Bethabard, Sabadth, 
Barabbds, fairly represent the originals? Débirah 
is, of course, utterly wrong, but, like Jacob, Joseph, 
Elijah, &c., has passed into an English name. It 
is hopeless, however, to attempt a correct rendering 
of Bible names while the English pronunciation of 
the vowels is insisted on. Probably the two most 
fearful monstrosities of mispronunciation are Kir- 
jath-jear-im and Ish-bi-bé-nob. 

Ido not know where §S. T. P. has seen, “ina 
popular hymn,” “ Alpha and Oméga.” I suppose 
he refers to Dr. J. M. Neale’s translation of 
“Corde natus” (Hymnal Noted, No. 32), where 
“ Alpha et 22 cognominatus” is rendered, “ He is 
Alpha and O mega,” on which I would remark 
that in Dr. Neale’s youth, and down to a more 
recent period, U-még-a was the accepted pronun- 
ciation even in classical schools. Often as I have 
heard the hymn sung, I never yet heard O-mé-ga. 
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T am inclined to think that many of the instances 
of “false quantities” cited in the editor’s note result 
simply from the fact of such words having been 
adopted into our language before our insular pro- 
nunciation of Latin was invented, ¢.g., we do not 
say lyvid and feemine, because these words are 
derived from words which were, till comparatively 
recent days (and now still in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and everywhere but in England), pronounced 
leevida and faymina. = a 
Tue Erymotocy or “ Humsvue ” (5t §, v. 83.) 
—I think two more derivations might be added to 
the very excellent one given by Mr. Kixcovr. 
The first is as follows. James II. issued from the 
Dublin Mint a mixture of lead, brass, and copper 
so utterly worthless that the real value of a 
sovereign was about 3d. This mixture ever after- 
wards went by the name of “ umbug” (Irish uim- 
bog—pronounced um-bug— bad money). “ Umbug” 
was ever afterwards also applied to anything of 
little or no warth, and hence I think it is very 
probable that “ humbug” might have been derived. 
The second deduction is this. “To hum” is to 
applaud or to flatter ; the noun signifies a “ fabri- 
cation.” From the latter word, “humbug,” I 
think, might also be derived. In the State trials 
of 1660 the following sentence was made use of: 
“Gentlemen, this humming is not at all becoming 
the gravity of this Court.” Both these derivations 
are coincided with by Dr. Brewer in his Diction- 
ary of Phrase and Fable. w.s 
Sichestes. 


In some “ Extracts from the Diary of a Lady of 
Quality,” given in ch. xxxix. of Flagellation and 
the Flagellants: a History of the Rod, by the Rev. 
W. M. Cooper, B.A., London, Hotten, n.d., at p. 407 
there occurs, under date March 10, 1760, the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“Charlotte performed a song written by Mr. Pope to 
the harpsichord, which was much applauded by the com- 
pany ; and certainly the dear girl hath a voice of a fine 
quality. My lord says it is all ‘ humbug.’ which is a new 
word much in favour in London. It soundeth vulgar, 
but as it hath been introduced by the wise Lord Chester- 
field, I suppose it must be considered fashionable.” 

Does Lord Chesterfield use the word anywhere ? 
As to the genuineness of the “ Lady of Quality’s” 
diary, I express no opinion. Mr. Cooper gives no 
references, and authenticates the narrative in no 
way—a plan, however, which he adopts throughout 
his work, and which much depreciates the value of 
his compilation. I fear an exhaustive and scientific 
“History of the Rod” is still a desideratum in 
literature. Mippie Tempuar. 


It is worth a note that the word which did duty 
for what humbug has, since 1750 circa, served to 
express, was humdrum. It occurs near the be- 
ginning of Nash's Have with you to Saffron 
Walden. When humdrum obtained the modern 





sense of dull or homely Ido not know. One thing 
is quite certain; the hum in the one word is 
identical with that in the other, and must, there- 
fore, convey by itself the sense of deception. Bug 
presents no difficulty, being the same as the word 
so common with Shakspeare and his contem- 
poraries. “ Bugges to scare children” was a 
common phrase, where bug meant anything em- 
ployed, as if it were supernatural, to produce fear 
inachild. It follows, then, that hum is generic, 
and bug specific, of the same thing ; and humbug 
is merely an intensitive form of bug, the hollow- 
ness of the thing being thus emphasized. 
JABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 

One meaning of the word humbug is not given 
by Mr. H. Kitcovr. I remember about thirty 
years ago the word humbug was used in Gloucester- 
shire for lozenge or sweetmeat, perhaps for some 
particular kind, but that I forget. It was a 
common expression, “ Buy yourself a pennyworth 
of humbugs.” I do not know whether this is a 
provincialism confined to part of the west of 
England, but I do not recollect to have heard the 
word so used anywhere else. H. Bower. 


Some years since I noted down the following 
passage from a pamphlet entitled Defence of the 
Rector, &c., of Exeter College, printed in 1755, as 
being the earliest use of the word which I had 
then met with :—“‘In the modern phrase, hum- 
bugg’d, that is, if I understand the word, trick’d 
and made a jest of.” W. D. Macray. 


Halliwell’s well-known Dictionary says : “Hum- 
bug, a person who hums, or deceives.” The term 
is also applied to a kind of sweetmeat. “A hum- 
bug, a false alarm, a bugbear.”—Dean Milles’s 


MS. o.. Ws & 


“Trapen” (5S, vy. 251) is not a Persian (but 
an Arabic verbal) noun, introduced into the 
Turkish, Persian, and Hindustani languages. Like 
its synonym Mashiyat, it signifies “an acting by 
will,” “an exercise by will,” “a wish,” “a desire”; 
and among the Turks, “a verbal or written ex- 
pression of the will,” especially of the sovereign’s 
will or pleastre. In the official language of the 
Imperial Chancery (Munasybi Divante), the Tradeh 
is the verbal command enunciated by the Sultan 
to his chief secretary (Bash Kiatib), couched in 
few words, and neither signed nor sealed. This 
minute, concisely drawn up, is corrected, submitted, 
approved, registered, and then engrossed on the 
document to which it refers ; upon this, the Grand 
Vizier (Sadr Azam) acts, by transmitting it to 
whatever minister or governmental department it 
may concern. 

Distinct from the Iradeh in its outline and 
nature, the Khatti humaioon, or simply Khatt, is 
of a more formal character, as it comprises a2 
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address to the authorities, a preamble, and a com- 
mand, and is surmounted by the royal monogram 
(the Tooghra), or the noble sign (Alamet Shereef), 
traced by the Nishdnjee, and then completed by 
the paraph of the Grand Vizier. 

In and by itself the word Khatt expresses the 
Sultan’s autograph as the handwriting par excellence. 
Hence it is a common remark, in describing any 
State paper, that “such and such a document is 
not only a simple firman, but also bears the 
autograph (Khatt) of the Sultan”: “ Boo maddédé 
firman dail Khatt bilé sadir ooldooghoo var.” Cf. 
Dict., Kieffer and Bianchi, sub v. 

With us the Khatti humaioon has no equivalent ; 
the Iradeh corresponds with our “ Orderin Council” ; 
the Tooghra with our “Great Seal”; and the sign 
manual with the phrase (Moodjebinjé amel oloona) 
“Be it acted upon accordingly,” which is impressed 
upon the document by the secretary always in the 
Sultan’s presence. 

The Imperial rescript transmitted to the pro- 
vinces, and which answers to our “ Royal Letters 
Patent,” is denominated a Firman: if it be ad- 
dressed to the high functionaries at Constantinople, 
it is called a Bootoorooldi ;* if it be issued either 
to authorize the investiture of a Greek Patriarch, 
or to grant certain immunities or privileges, or to 
empower the appointment of consuls in the Le- 
vantine sea-ports, it is designated a Berat (nishani- 
Ali-shan). Witiiam Part. 

Conservative Club. 

“THE BISHOP HAS HAD HIS FOOT IN IT” (5% §, 
vy. 49.\—The saying is common to the north of 
England. Sir H. Ellis quotes the following from 
Tyndale’s Obedyence of a Chrysten Man, 1528, 
fol. 109 :— 

“When a thynge speadeth not well we borrow speach 
and saye the Byshope hath blessed it, because that no- 
thynge speadeth well that they medyll wythall. If the 
podech be burned to, or the meate ouer rosted, we saye 
the Byshope hath put his fote in the potte, or the Byshope 
hath playa the coke. Because the Bishopes burn who 
they lust and who soeur displeaseth them.” 

Grose, who explains the proverbial saying as 
meaning that, when. the bishop passes by, the cook 
runs out to get a blessing, and leaves whatever 
she may be cooking to take its chance of burning, 
also mentions a curious use of the expression by 
horse-dealers. He says “to bishop” a horse is to 
burn the mark into a horse’s tooth, when he has 
lost it by age. Thus a “bishoped” horse appears 
younger than he really is. Epwarp So.ty. 


I have seen, but do not remember where, two 
explanations of this phrase. One is that it arose 
m the custom of the country people, in pre-Re- 








* Literally, “It has been commanded.” The written 
command of a Pasha and a common passport (Jil emri) 
are also termed Bootoorooldis. 


formation days, of going out of their houses to ask 
the bishop’s blessing when he passed through a 
village, and. so in their hurry sometimes leaving 
the boiling milk to be burnt ; another is that it 
was a popular allusion to the Bishops Gardiner 
and Bonner, of fiery memory. The former of these 
hypotheses is at any rate ingenious, and I think 
plausible ; the second will hardly, I imagine, hold 
good. The phrase is in use, I am told, in Somer- 
setshire or Gloucestershire. 
JONATHAN BovcuieEr. 


The saying is by no means confined to Derby- 
shire, but is in general use in the North for any- 
thing burnt or singed in the boiling, as broth, 
pudding, porridge, &c. Some connect it with the 
time of the Reformation, when popular indignation 
against the corruptions of the Church vented it- 
self in sarcasms and hard sayings upon the clergy, 
and saddled every mischief on their devoted heads. 
More probably, however, it was in use long before 
that period, and, like many other Scotch words 
and phrases, was derived from the intimate rela- 
tions subsisting in ancient times between Scotland 
and France, where the phrase pas de clerc, “the 
priest’s foot,” is said, figuratively and familiarly, 
to signify “une faute commise par ignorance ou 
par imprudence dans une affaire. Il a fait un pas 
de clere quia ruiné son affaire. Il fait souvent 
des pas de clere.”—Dict. de ? Académie, s.v. 

W. E. 

Tusser, in his Five Hundred Pointes of Good 
Husbandrie (ch. xxxviii.), has “ A lesson for dairie 
maid Cisley,” one stanza of which runs thus :— 

* Blesse Cisley (good mistris) that Bishop doth ban, 

for burning the milke of hir cheese to the pan.” 
I quote from the edition of 1580. The author of 
Tusser Redivivus (1710), among his notes and 
comments, writes thus after the above couplet :— 

‘When the Bishop passed by (in former times) every 
one ran out to partuke of his Blessing, which he plenti- 
fully bestow'’d as he went along, and those who left their 
Milk upon the fire, might find it burnt to the pan when 
they came back, and perhaps ban or curse the Bishop 
when any such Disaster happened, for which our Author 
would have the Mistress bless, Anglicé, correct her ser- 
vant, both for her Negligence and Unmannerliness,” &e. 


Forest Hill. 


Prof. Wilson uses this phrase (Recreations of 
Christopher North, vol. ii. p. 182, ed. 1868, essay 
on Dr. Kitchiner) :— 

“ Yes, yes !—happier far was it for the good old man 
that he should have fallen asleep with the undimmed 
idea of that unattempted dinner in his imagination, 
than, vainly contending with the physical evil inherent 
in matter, have detected the bishop's foot in the first 
course, and died of a broken heart.” 

Mulled port is called “bishop” ; this seems to 
be an analogous use of the word. 

A. G. H. Grsss. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 
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See Halliwell, who mentions the use of the 
phrase “in the northern counties.” 
James Britten. 


British Museum. 


Whether Bishop Blase, Bishop Burnet, or 
Bishop Bonner, I cannot say, but burnt milk, rice 
pudding, &c., are very commonly said to be 
“‘bishoped” in Northumberland, North York- 
shire, &c. | Ae A 


In my early youth, when milk was twice a day 
my food, the taste and smell of burnt milk were 
not unknown to me, and the servants spoke of it 
as “sitten.” I have since often smelt it about 
farm-houses in Derbyshire and other midland 
counties, where it was boiled for pigs, and care as 
to its burning not taken, but I never heard of “ the 
bishop’s foot.” In Scotland I have often heard 
the expression on soup being burnt, and under- 
stood it to have been handed down from Catholic 
times, when the cook neglected the pot, and ran 
to the door to see the bishop in procession. I have 
heard a similar remark in French Flanders ap- 
plied to the soup, and referring to the procession 
of the Host through the streets. ELLcEE. 

Craven. 


“Erait La CourTitie” (5 §, v. 187, 235.) — 
Iam much obliged by Dr. Cuance’s reply to my 
question about this word. I had only the faintest 
recollection of the connexion in which I had seen 
it, and he is quite right in his conjecture that I 
had not given it accurately. I have since dis- 
covered it to have been in Victor Hugo’s Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize, where he is speaking of the anti- 
theses in the world’s history, and remarks that 
“after Sinai came La Courtille,” alluding, no 
doubt, to the licentious revellings of the Israelites 
in the worship of the golden calf. Littré seems 
satisfactorily to explain it, though I had looked 
in vain, where I ought to have found it, in Beau- 
jean’s abridgment. C. W. Biyenam. 


Srock Excuance Siane (5 §, v. 300.)—It is 
very desirable that the high authority of “ N. & Q.” 
should be maintained by facts, but a quotation 
from the Railway News, inserted ante p. 300, 
gives sanction to what is a palpableerror. It states 
that the word “bear” is a corruption of “ bare,” 
and that “the term referred to those speculators 
who sold what they had not to deliver.” Now, if 
& man speculates by buying with the intention of 
selling again, his object would be wholly defeated 
if he depressed the market. Say he buys at 60 
and the market rises to 65, he would lose 51. per 
cent. by his speculation ; but if he “ bulled” the 
market to 65, and it afterwards fell to 60, he 
would gain 5 per cent. by his bargain. A buyer 


for investment “bears” the market, for his object 








is to get his stock at the lowest possible price, and 

not to make a profit by selling again ; such a man, 

however, is not a speculator, nor is he “ bare,” but 

quite the contrary. Speculators “ bull” when they 

buy, investors “bear.” E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


B. Bsornsen (5S. v. 148.)—Mr, Iveuts will 
find an excellent article on ‘‘ Bjornstjerne Bjérnsen 
as a Dramatist” in the North American Review 
for January, 1873, by Prof. Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, of Cornell University. 

J. Branper Martriews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


Tue History or Suerry (5" §. v. 268.)—I am 
not sure whether your correspondent includes 
works of fiction in his desire for reference to “ fa- 
miliar allusions to either sack or sherry in the 
literature of the eighteenth or two preceding cen- 
turies,” but on the chance of its being of interest 
to him, I venture to repeat a quotation I gave some 
years ago on the subject from Beaumont and 
Fletcher (Dyce, 1843, vol. iii. p. 126), which shows 
that wine, known as sherry, could have been no 
rarity in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
if not earlier :— 

“ Servant (to musicians). Be ready, I entreat you. 
The dance done, besides a liberal reward, I have a bottle 
of sherry in my power shall beget new crotchets in your 
head.” — The Coxcomb, Act i. sc. 1. 

If this referred to the sherry of later times, it 
would appear to have gone out of fashion, being 
probably superseded by Madeira ; at least, a note 
of Dr. Johnson’s to King Henry IV., to which I 
also alluded, shows that in 1765, when he edited 
the plays of Shakspeare, it was very little known 
and less valued. He says :— 

“ Dr. Warburton does not consider that sack in Shak- 
speare is most probably thought to mean what we now 
call sherry, which, when it is drank, is still drank with 
sugar.” —Edition 1821, vol. xvi. p. 272. 

It is fair to add that Steevens dissents from 
this, though, according to our notions, he hardly 
mends matters. “ Rhenish,” he says, in comment- 
ing on the above, “is drank with sugar, but never 
sherry.” The fact of such notes being written 
indicates sufficiently that the wine was not in 
general use ; and it is probable that Johnson had 
in mind his individual taste, which, with regard 
to affuirs of the table, was neither delicate nor 
refined. It is of course well known that for many 
years of his life he abstained from wine altogether. 

Cuartes WYLIE. 


Joun Fext, Bisnor or Oxrorp (5" S. v. 228.) 
—Orro is referred to Alumni Westmonastervenses, 
edition 1852, pp. 24 and 70, where he will find 
references given to many authentic sources likely 
to be of use. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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Joun Taytor, Bisnor or Linxcotn (5% §. v. 
248.)—A biography occurs in Cooper's Athene 
Cantabrigienses, pp. 121, 545. 

Maset Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“A BORROWED DAY” (5 §, v. 266.) — This 
term was frequently used in East Cornwall half a 
century ago, and for anything I know may be still 
used there, to denote an exceptional day of any 
kind, i.e. either a fair day or a foul day preceded 
and Succeeded by several days, in each case, of 
weather of an opposite kind. Ww. PEnGELLY. 

Porquay. 


Bisnop Rosinson (5 §S. v. 249.) — Vide 
“Sketches of Yorkshire Biography ” in the second 
volume of Dr. Zouch’s Works, p. 406. Dr. Zouch 
says the bishop was the son of a cooper, who, 
dying in extreme poverty, left him and a sister to 
the care of the parish. Other accounts say he had 
a brother from whom the Canadian baronet, Sir 
J. L. Robinson, is descended. I have collected a 
good deal of material respecting him. I take it 
for granted your correspondent is aware he was a 
native of Cleasby, on the Yorkshire side of the 
Tees, to which place, after his wonderful rise, he 
became a great benefactor. E. H. A. 


Govry’s Caricature or Hanpet (5 §. v. 
263.)—It may deserve a note to the interesting 
paper by Dr. Rimpavtr for the fact to be recorded 
that a small woodcut copy, by Fairholt, of one 
caricature of Handel as “ The Charming Brute” is 
given in Thomas Wright’s Caricature History of 
the Georges (itself a republication of England under 
the House of Hanover), p- 245. In the wood 
engraving, Handel appears “as an overgrown hog, 
performing on” the organ; and in the original, 
we are told, he is “in the midst of a vast assem- 
blage of his favourite provisions.” By the way, 
the quotations from The Scandalizade, 1750 (the 
attack and the retort), are given in Mr. Wright’s 
amusing volume, pp. 244, 245. J. W. £. 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


Rounp Rosin (5" §. v. 267.)—Most of our 
military terms, such as regiment, lieutenant, brevet, 
seconded, &c., we get from the French, and amongst 
them the above, a corruption of the Rond Ruban, 
or ribbon formed round the petition or remon- 
strance forwarded by the officers who had a 
gtievance to bring forward. I should not like to 
do so positively, but am inclined to assign the date 
of its introduction among us to Marlborough’s 


days. W. T. Mz 
Shinfield Grove. 


Recorps or Lone Service (5 S. v. 266.)—I 
am obliged, not for the first time, to Mr. Rar- 
cLirre. But I could “cap” the record he gives 
with others, of which the following is perhaps the 


most remarkable. His faithful servant had four 
successive masters, and an aggregate service of 
sixty-two years ; mine had one master only, and 
spent in his service the full term of threescore 
years and ten. She lies in Leatherhead Church- 
yard (with five other faithful servants around her), 
and this is her epitaph :— 

“As a last testimony of regard, and in affectionate 
remembrance of her worth, this stone is erected to the 
memory of Ann Neaves, who was, for seventy years, a 
faithful and attached servant in the family of the late 
William Richardson, Esq. She departed this life on the 
4th day of February, 1849, aged eighty-two years. May 
she sleep in Jesus.” 

A. J. M. 


S. Jonnson, M.A., 1786 (5S. v. 108, 256.)— 
In the Leek register are the burials of two Samuel 
Johnsons, possibly father and son, the first on 
Feb. 28, 1654, and the second, “Samuel Johnson 
de Beggarsway,” Sept. 23, 1712. The apprentice- 
ship of Michael Johnson, father of the great lexi- 
cographer, at Leek, circa 1670-5, rather points to 
a previous family connexion with the little moor- 
land town. Is anything known of this worthy 
beyond his birth at Cubley in 1656 ; his marriage 
to Sara Ford, at Packwood, on June 19, 1706 ; 
and his death at Lichfield in 1731? 

Joun SLEIGH. 

Highgate. 


Rev. Toomas Harwarp (5% §. v. 249, 294) 
died in 1731, and not in 1781 as stated at p. 249. 
H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Cioyne CaTHEDRAL: Br. Jonn Brinkviey (5 
S. v. 181.)—R. C. has chronicled some interesting 
memoranda concerning the cathedral of Cloyne, 
and noted that no monument has been erected in it 
commemorative of Bishop Berkeley, its greatest 
bishop. Does another rather celebrated bishop of 
that see, John Brinkley, also lie buried there, un- 
marked by tomb or epitaph? He was born at 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk, and graduated at Caius 
College, Cambridge, in 1788, with the high dis- 
tinction of Senior Wrangler and first Smith’s Prize- 
man. In addition to being Bishop of Cloyne, he 
was also, according to the Cambridge University 
Calendar, Andrews’s Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Dublin. 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Eariy Quarrtos or SuaksPEarE (5"§, y. 184.) 
—Steevens, in the “‘ Advertisement” to his edition 
of the Twenty Old Quartos, after saying that he 
was indebted to Mr. Garrick for the use of several 
of the scarcest, adds, “ which I could not otherwise 
have obtained, though I advertised for them with 
sufficient offers as I thought, either to attempt the 
casual owner to sell, or the curious to communicate 
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them.” 


In what papers were these advertisements, 
and what were the prices he offered ? 


T. D. 


Tirus Oates (5 S. v. 168.)—The father of 
Titus Oates was a popular preacher among the 
Baptists, and was a co-pastor with Mr. Lamb at 
their meeting house in Bell Alley, Coleman Street 
(this society was Particular Baptist, not Sabba- 
tarian). After the Restoration he had a con- 
siderable place offered him by the Duke of York, 
and conformed, and was presented to the living of 
All Saints, Hastings. Titus Oates certainly was 
an officiating minister at Hastings, as his signature 
appears in their church books under date of 
January 4, 1673-4. Respecting Samuel Oates, 
the father, Crosby says, some time after his con- 
science smote him, and he left his living, returned 
to his old congregation in London, where he con- 
tinued about five or six years, and there died. I 
can find no mention that either father or son had 
any connexion with the Sabbatarian Baptists in 
Mull Yard, Goodman’s Fields. See Wilson’s Hist. 
and Ant. of Dissenting Churches, Crosby’s Eng. 
Baptists, Moss’s Hist. of Hastings. 

SAMUEL Snaw. 

Andover. 


PHILADELPHIA AutHors (5™ §, iv. 467; v. 
75.)—Mr. Francis Harold Duffee is living, and is 
a member of the Philadelphia board of stock- 
brokers. He is a gentleman of decided literary 
taste, and finds no difficulty in cultivating that 
taste and attending at the same time to the bulls 
and bears ; just as Rogers was a good poet as well 
as a good banker. Some years ago, Mr. Duffee 
prdved that Poe (a most unprincipled man) was a 
plagiary of his most celebrated story, The Gold 
Bug. Mr. Duffee was at one time a resident of 
London. Of Mr. R. C. McLellan (erroneously 
called McClennan) I can, at present, learn nothing. 
Robert W. Ewing was a merchant in this city. 
A friend informs me that “he was known as a 
dramatic critic, having established a reputation as 
a severe censor of the stage, under the signature of 
* Jacques,’ during the years 1825 and 1826. Some 
time during the fall of 1834 or 1835 he was in 
Mobile, Alabama, where he died.” Mr. James 
Rees is still living, at the age of seventy-four. 
He holds a position in the Philadelphia Post 
Office. He was for many years a dramatic critic, 
under the name of “Colley Cibber,” and has written 
several plays ; also, a biography of Edwin Forrest, 
and an interesting book, just published, called 
Shakespeare and the Bible. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Ssurr (5" §. v. 165.)}—Mr. Epwarp So tty, 
in alluding to snuff, has omitted to mention one 
meaning of the word, which is in common use 
among the trading classes of society. When a 
man 1s very acute at a bargain, and “knows a 








thing or two,” he is said to be “up to snuff,” that 
is, not to be duped or taken in by any deceptive 
assertion. Here snuff is not used in a contemptuous 
way or as expressing resentment, and the saying 
may have arisen, when snuff was in general use, 
from a person being critical on the different kinds of 
snuff. Looking at this meaning of the word, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in taking his pinch of snuff, as 
related by Goldsmith, might mean that he knew 
more on the subject of painting than the pretenders 
who were talking about Raphael and Corregio. He 
was truly “ up to snuff” in the matter, and would 
not reply to nonsense. May I take the oppor- 
tunity to ask if snuffers (now almost snuffed out of 
use) have any connexion with snuff, or how did 
their appellation arise? Epwin Legs, F.L.S. 
Worcester. 


Farry Pires (5 §. v. 162.)—In my possession 
at the present are some half dozen specimens of 
old clay tobacco pipes, only one of which appears 
complete. It has not the butt at the bottom of 
the bowl mentioned by F. S., and is rather longer 
in the bowl than such pipes usually are. Another 
has a very wide butt, and is smaller throughout. 
The others are of the general class, and have the 
usual ornamental bordering round the edge of the 
bowl. The only remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with these pipes are that they were dis- 
covered whilst excavating upon the site of the old 
Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, and with them a female 
figure of the same material, wearing a short-sleeved 
dress open at the breast, disclosing the laced 
corset, the skirt of the dress being looped, leaving 
the petticoat (probably of some rich material) 
much visible. The figure wears a cap, and carries 
a basket of open wicker ware, and is exactly two 
inches in height. Upon showing it to a friend, 
he at once said, ‘‘ That is Nell Gwynn as an orange 
girl,” and further added that he had either read 
or heard that some time during her popularity such 
figures were sold and used as tobacco stoppers. I 
should be glad if any correspondent could give the 
authority for saying “ Nellie” was at any ‘time an 
orange girl, as, if the above surmise is correct, the 
date of these pipes could be nearly fixed, being of 
similar clay to, and found at the same spot and 
depth as, the figure. J. Henry. 

Devonshire Street, W.C. 


F. S. will find an interesting article on fairy 
pipes in The Reliquary, vol. iii. p. 74 ; also one on 
“Old Broseleys,” illustrated by copies of the 
makers’ marks, in the same periodical, p. 79. 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Conxrustxc Merapnors (5™ S. v. 186.)—*To 
cannon” is not confined and does not properly 
belong to billiards. William Dufton’s book on 
this game says, in a note, on the word “ cannon” : 
“ This word is frequently, but, we believe, erroneously, 
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spelt thus: cannon. Among the Americans and old 

nglish works treating of billiards, it is termed carom, 
an obvious abbreviation of the word carambole, the 
French equivalent for canon, which used to be con- 
sidered the proper word, but it is not equivalent here. 
It is singular enough that this word, so important in 
billiards, is not to be found in any other English dic- 
tionary than the Supplement to Craig’s Dictionary, 
edited by Dr. Nuttall.” 

I may say it is “singular enough” that in the 
latest edition of Nuttall, which I purchased only 
last week, and which quotes Craig amongst other 
authorities, the word carom does not appear. 
Does not the word come from “ carronade, a short 
piece of ordnance of large bore, first made at 
Carron, in Scotland ”? X. 

Sawpust Wepprine (5 S. vy. 186.)—“Saw- 
dust,” “sea-sand,” or “pieces of old carpet,” 
occasionally “laid down for the blushing bride to 
tread upon,” are the materials wherewith the better 
class of cottagers were wont to cover their floors 
in East Cornwall fifty years ago. 

Wm. PEnceELLY. 

Torquay. 


DecanaL Amenities (5% §. v. 307.)—The 
assertion that the late Dean Hook’s “ Parthian 
shaft” was aimed at the present occupant of the 
chair’ of St. Augustine seems so very obvious as to 
stand in no need of corroboration from any one. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the Dean was 
provoked to express himself as he did mainly by 
his Grace’s conduct in connexion with the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, by his open hostility 
towards that revival in the Church of which the 
Dean was one of the most distinguished promoters, 
and by his ostentatiously fraternizing with Presby- 
terians and others whom the Dean, as a Church of 
England divine, considered to be maintainers of 
“erroneous and strange doctrines.” a Se 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Tae Layevace or Arr (5 S. vy. 188.)—If 
Mr. Back will refer to The Influence of Poetry, 
by the Rev. F. W. Robertson, pp. 17, 18, he may 
find it of use. E. T. M. Waker. 


“Wuart I tive ror” (5 §. v. 188.)—This 
poem has been attributed to Dr. Guthrie, but is 
really by Mr. George Linneus Banks. See his 
Peals from the Belfry. 

Wittram Georce Buacx. 


Carp = Femars Curip (5 S. v. 189.)—Mr. 
J. A. Picroy asks W. B. to furnish the slightest 
scintilla of evidence that child “strictly implies a 
female.” Mr. Picton’s adverb is judiciously 
chosen ; and my scintilla is feeble, and perhaps 
delusive. Still I do say this, that once upon a 
time @ countrywoman said to me, apropos of a 
baby, “Is it a lad ora child?” And when I ex- 
Pressed surprise at this distinction without a 








difference, she added, “That’s how we say in 
Shropshire.” A. J. M. 


On some OpscurE Worps 1n SHAKSPEARE 
(5 S. v. 201.)—In his very valuable paper Mr. 
Davies states, “ Our great dramatist was accused 
in his lifetime of being sometimes provincial in his 
language.” May I ask for chapter and verse ? 


A. E. A. 


Morris Coats (5" §. v. 228.)—The possession 
of morris coats by parish churches was not un- 
common. The churchwardens of St. Helen’s, 
Abingdon, charge, in 1559 :— 

“For two dossin of morris belles, 1s.” 

In the church books of Great Marlow, Bucks, 
are these entries :-— 

“1593. Item payde to one for careying of the morrys 
coats to Maydenhed, 4d. 

1612. Item received of the churchwardens of Beysham, 
loane of our morris’s coats and bells, 2s. 6d.” 

Nichol’s Jilus., 142, 135. 

That such “ properties ” were let out on hire is 
shown by the last quoted entry, and also by the 
following in the accounts of the churchwardens of 
St. Martin’s, Leicester, for the year 1560-1 :— 

* Rec. for serten stufe lent to the players of fosson, 
vid.” 

In the same book of accounts is :— 

“1559. Reed. for the mawrys daunce of chyldren, 
iijs.” North’s Chronicle of St. Martin's Ch urch, 

Leicester, pp. 151-2. 
Toomas Nortn, F.S.A. 


Kuepive (5 S. v. 148, 250.)—In the®Offcial 
Almanack for 1293, at p. 192, under the Tributary 
Eyalets, or Provinces, is placed Khedeev of Misr, 
Ismael Pasha, holding the Grand Vizierial rank, 
holding the first class of the Osmanieh and 
Mejidieh. At p. 284, Egypt is described as an 
Eyalet like the other provinces of the empire, and 
it is divided into Livas and Kazas. Tunis follows 
as an Eyalet. It is evident the Imperial Court has 
not abandoned its claims on Egypt. Iradeh (p. 251) 
is a recognized term, and not a novelty. 

Hype CiARKE. 


“ Skip ” (5% §, iv. 129, 335, 371; v. 117.)—It 
is clear that I am one of those singled out by 
Mr. Sxeart for his strictures (iv. 371), which are 
so warmly endorsed by Mr. Fiske (vy. 117). I 
therefore claim the privilege of observing :— 

lst. The query was whether skid was a Danish 
word ; and information was sought as to its mean- 
ing and derivation. 

2nd. My reply was that skid is Swedish for 
“skate” (or to slip or slide), which statement Mr. 
Fiske denies in a most unqualified manner (v. 117). 
I will not dilate as to the “ parent” etymology of 
the word, of which I am perfectly aware ; nor do 
I contradict Mr. Fiske as to skridskor ; but must 
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submit that my acquisition of Swedish in Sweden, 
and the dictionary of that language at my elbow 
while I write, must be very defective if I am in 
error as to skid (“Skid, n. skate, lopa pad, to 
skate ”). 

3rd. It depends very much whether a word 
(e.g. skidaddle) is coined in a university, or in 
a Seven Dials or Billingsgate, as to its direct 
“ descent” from the classic or its diluted origin; 
whether it is coined direct from the Greek, or in- 
troduced by corruption by a colony of the lower 
orders or of foreigners. 

4th. I differ entirely as to the strictures, but 
agree that there are too frequently “indignant 
remonstrances . . . . against ignorant dabbling” ; 
for I submit that if those strictures are to hold 
yood, then Messrs. Sxeat and Fiske would 
ave us every one 2 Solomon, and all your querists 
and contributors would be wise one as another, 
which would do away with the main objects of 
“NN. & Q” Be Oe We 


Liverpool. 


Tur Barons or tHe Crxque Ports (5" §. iii. 
407, 453.)—Among the privileges allowed to the 
thirty-two Barons of the Cinque Ports, elected by 
the freemen, is that of carrying the king’s canopy 
and also the queen’s canopy in the coronation 
procession, and to have and take the said canopies 
as their fees for the said services. Now, in curious 
connexion with the above-noted privilege, I am 
enabled, through the courtesy of Messrs. Widow- 
son & Veale, the well-known silversmiths of the 
Strandto annex, hereunder, a description of a 
piece of old plate which has a direct bearing upon 
the Cinque Ports Barons’ duties and fees when 
employed upon the august ceremonies referred to. 
The tray or salver to which I allude, and which I 
recently examined, is of oblong shape, with rounded 
corners ; the plate marks thereon being the stand- 
ard, the London assay ; the maker's initials R. B., 
and the date letter O, which would signify 1728-9. 
In the centre are engraved these armorial bearings 
(without tinctures): A chevron between three tre- 
foils slipped ; in chief a sunflower erect. Crest, 
a demi-stag. Underneath, and this is the point, 
appears the following inscription :— 

“This Plate was made of the Staff of the Canopy, 
which I had the Honour to Support over the Queen at 
the Coronation of Their Sacred Majesties King 
George II™* and Queen Caroline, October 11, 1727, as 
Baron of the Cinque Ports, being Elected for the Port 
of Sandwich. GERARD DE Gols.” 


I am not a learned herald, and my blazon of the 
arms may be rough; but I believe I have very 
correctly described the salver, which I am sure 
the owners, Messrs. Widowson & Veale, will gladly 
show to any one interested in such relics. 

CRESCENT. 


Wimbledon. 











MacavuLay’s New Zeatanper (5™ §, y, 45, 
214.)—A careless reader of Morn’s interesting 
note might hardly realize the fact that No. 6, 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, Nov., 1824, is 


A. H. Curistiz, 


It may be interesting to note, in connexion with 
this subject, the following paragraph from Gold- 
smith’s The Bee, No. 34, “ A City Night Piece,” 
dated Oct. 27, 1759 :— 

“There will come atime when this temporary soli- 
tude may be made continual, and the city itself, like its 
inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room.” 

It also occurs, I think, in the Citizen of the 
World, No. 97. LayYcauMa. 


This is, perhaps, the original :— 

“Don't tell me I am grown old, and peevish, and 
supercilious—name the geniuses of 1774, and I submit. 
The next Augustine age will dawn on the other side of 
the Atlantic. There will, perhaps, be a Thucydides at 
Boston, a Xenophon at New York, and, in time, a Virgil 
at Mexico and a Newton at Peru. At last some curious 
traveller from Lima will visit England, and give a de- 
scription of the ruins of St. Puul’s, like the editions of 
Balbec and Palmyra; but am [| not prophesying, con- 
trary to my consummate prudence, and casting horo- 
scopes of empires like Rousseau! Yes; well, I will go 
and dream of my visions.”— Horace Walpole, Letter to Sir 
Horace Mann, Nov. 24, 1774. : 

Witiiam Georce Buack. 


“ JaBBERWOcKY” (5 §. v. 149, 217.)—A 
learned article on this poem appeared in Mace- 
millan’s Magazine, in the style of Max Miiller, 
full of authorities, precedents, &c. In the next 
number appeared an apology from the editor, 
saying that the critique was a hoax ; and all he 
could say in excuse was, that he, the editor, was 
himself a victim of it. 

E. Leaton BLEeNKINsor?. 


Sir Pairie Courtenay (5™ §. vy. 147, 295.)— 
“ The beginning [of the Courtenay pedigree]... is an 
unaccountable jumble of persons ; but though it 
may be easily set right, it is nowhere so in print 
yet.” Is it not so in Lord Ashburton’s Genealogy 
of the Royal House of France ? 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Macaulay’s own thunder. 


Bexhill. 


“Tue Ancient Martner” (5 §. v. 89,174, 
212.)—Besides the illustrations mentioned by 
J. W. E., there exists a large and striking picture 
of the spectre ship, with the sun peering through 
her ribs, which was painted some thirty years ago 
by that admirable man and venerable artist, Mr. 
Joseph Severn, the friend of Keats, and, until 
lately, the friend also, as well as the Consul, of our 
countrymen at Rome. Mr. Severn showed me 
this fine picture once at his house in London, and 
told me, if I remember right, that it was then on 
its way to a country house in Devonshire, which 
was to be its home. A. J. M. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Shadows of Coming Events; or, the Eastern 
Menace. By Lieut.-Col. Arthur Cory, Bengal 
Staff Corps. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

WE can recommend this short work to all who 

wish to obtain a few notions on the subject pre- 

sented when the dangers and difficulties of our 

Indian possessions are in debate. Col. Cory is an 

alarmist, but none the less are his statements to 

be carefully weighed. His description of the 

“Strategical Position,” followed by a chapter on 

the “ Menace from Without,” is useful, and we are 

only sorry that an outline map does not accompany 
the book. Col. Cory is of opinion that our loss of 

India would involve our national ruin ; his chapters, 

therefore, have been probably written under a sense 

of uneasiness even greater than their perusal will 
inspire in the reader. 


Our Laws and Our Poor: the Influence of the Law, the 
Orphan's Wrong, and Just Principles of Punishment. 
By Francis Peek, Member of the School Board for 
London, and Chairman of the Society for Promoting 
the Boarding-out of Pauper Orphans. (J. B. Day.) 

Mr. Prex, whose position, as described in the title- 
page of this little work, must have afforded him ample 
opportunity for practical examination of some of the 
social problems dealt with in his book, reminds us in the 
preface “that a great part of the work of the wise is to 
correct the evil effects resulting from the efforts of the 
good.” We fear, however, that his contact with some 
of the evils which he depicts and deplores has in some 
measure resulted, in his own case, in the subordination of 
his judgment to his warmer philanthropy. Thus, after 
describing some of the evil residences of our poorer 
classes, he taunts the Government with its permission of 
these haunts of disease and vice, and points, by way of 
contrast, to the suppression of dens of assassins and 
robbers. Mr. Peek apparently forgets that any strong 
government can suppress crime, but that no government 
can prevent poverty and its consequences. He also seems 
to overlook the inevitable effect of any governmental 
effort to put down misery with the energy which may be 
rightly exercised in the extinction of crime—reproduc- 
tion and increase of the very evil of which the abate- 
ment is sought. 

Again, Mr. Peek is grieved at witnessing the “ un- 
controlled comfort and comparative luxury” of the 
*‘abandoned outcast,” whose offspring are maintained 
by the application of the Bastardy Acts, in juxtaposition 
with the fare of the virtuous woman, whois the slave to 
her husband, and liable to suffer want in herself and her 
children by reason of the bad temper or drunkenness of 
her lawful mate. But all “outcasts” do not live in 
luxury, and all wives are not slaves; anyhow, it is not 
easy to see how Government could level down “ outcasts” 
to the status of wives, nor level up wives to the status of 
“outcasts.” It must be mentioned that there is one 
class of “ outcasts” whose levelling down to the married 
state is suggested by Mr. Peek—that of sisters-in-law 
living in concubinage with their widowed brothers-in- 
law. Mr. Peek, jealous of the freedom and independ- 
ence of these concubines, would, by altering the marriage 
laws, extinguish their unholy privileges in the drudgery 
of lawful wedlock. 

_ We have always hitherto regarded the proposed altera- 

tion of the law referred to us advocated for the pro- 





motion, not for the humiliation, of compromised sisters- 
in-law. We should like to know how many of these 
cohabiting spinsters regard the question from Mr. 
Peek’s point of view. 

Notwithstanding our belief that Mr. Peek is too 
much prepossessed by a liking for paternal government, 
and too ready to rely upon State agency as the power 
capable of purging the social system, we cannot but 
recommend his book as interesting and suggestive to all 
who sympathize with the thousands of their fellow- 
citizens whose unhappy lots are the symptoms of social 
disease which cannot be eradicated by any tours de force 
on the part of Government, but of which we may, 
perhaps, hope for the gradual amelioration, from the 
combined agencies of better education in all classes, and 
of a general philanthropy based upon and tempered by a 
thorough knowledge of the elements of well-being in- 
dispensable to the maintenance and improvement of our 
complicated modern societies. 


The Holy Bible (according to the Authorized Version, 
A.D. 1611), with an Explanatory and Critical Com- 
mentary by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican 
Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
—Vol. VI. Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor Prophets. 
(Murray.) 

ALL who share the enlightened views of the late Lord 

Ossington as to the advisability of placing in the hands 

of the educated classes in this country such an aid to the 

study of the Holy Scriptures es is furnished by an en- 
lightened, critical, and unsectarian Commentary, and as 
to the wisdom of not entrusting the preparation of such 

Commentary to any one individual scholar, however 

learned and accomplished, but of calling in the aid of all 

such men as, from their reputation or their published 
works, are known to be fitted for the task,—all such per- 
sons will share the satisfaction with which we announce 
the appearance of the sixth volume of The Speaker's 

Commentary, which completes the first and greater 

portion, namely, that on the Old Testament. The 

volume contains “ Ezekiel,” with introduction, notes, 

&e., by the Master of the Charterhouse ; ‘‘ Daniel,” by 

the late Archdeacon of Bedford and the Rev. J. M. 

Fuller; “Hosea” and “Jonah,” by Prof. Huxtable ; 

“Joel” and “Obadiah,” by Prebendary Meyrick; 

“ Amos” and “ Zephaniah,” by Prof. Gandell; ‘ Micah,” 

by the late Rev. Samuel Clark: “ Habakkuk,” by Canon 

Cook, the general editor; and the three remaining books, 

viz., “‘ Haggai,” “ Zechariah,” and “ Malachi,” by Canon 

Drake. We congratulate the editor, and all who have 

been engaged in this good work, on the success which 

has attended it thus far, and trust that their labours on 
the New Testament may be equally satisfactory. 


The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra. Discovered, and Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Robert L. Bensly, M.A., 
Sub-Librarian of the University Library, &c. (Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell & Co.) ‘ 

Tur Benedictine Abbey of Corbie, near Amiens, having 

for a long period been exposed to pillage, it was thought 

advisable in the seventeenth century to transfer the most 
valuable portion of its literary treasures to Paris. In 
accordance with the express wish of the monks of 

Corbie, these were entrusted te the care of their 

brethren of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés; subse- 

quently, they found their way into the Bibliotheque 

Nationale. Some MSS., however, remained at Corbie, 

which eventually were removed to Amiens, and it is 

owing to this fact that we have now presented before us, 
by the Syndics of the University Press, the above most 
valuable addition to Biblical literature. To Mr. Bensly 
belongs the credit of having recovered from “ provincial 
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obscurity,” and been the first to appreciate the great 
value of, the volume which supplied the materials for his 
present work, which he dedicates “ to my fellow-workers 
in the revision of the authorized translation of the Holy 
Bible and Apocrypha.” By the results of his labour and 
perseverance, Mr. Bensly has laid all under a deep debt 
of obligation to him. 


Hidden Lessons. fromthe Verbal Repetitions and Varieties 
of the New Testament. By J. F. B. Tinling, B.A. 
(Bagster.) 

Mr. Trxuixe writes with a view to enable those familiar 
only with the English Bible to understand more perfectly 
the meaning of the original by the application of this 
principle, viz., that it is essential to the true rendering 
of thoughts from one language to another, that where 
the original writer repeats himself the translator should 
repeat himself, and where the former varies his words 
the latter should do so likewise. 


Messrs. H. 8. Kino & Co. have added to their Inter- 
national Scientific Series the twentieth volume, On 
Fermentation, by P. Schiitzenberger (Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne). It is in two 
books—one, on fermentation due to cellular organisms or 
direct fermentation; the second, on albuminoid sub- 
stances, soluble or indirect ferments, and their origin. 


Tue Darwin controversy has produced a work by Mr. 
James Maclaren, barrister, called A Critical Examiaa- 
tion of some of the Principal A rguments for and against 
Darwinism (Ed. Bumpus). Mr. Maclaren’s conclusion is 
“ that it is impossible to account for the existing state of 
the organic world by the theory of simple variation, and 
the survival of the fittest, or, indeed, by any system of 
simple evolution.” 

Mr. Mrrray’s list of forthcoming works promises 
A Third Series of Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church, from the Captivity to the Christian Era, by 
A. P. Stanley, D.D., = of Westminster. This work 
will be dedicated to the memory of the late Lady Au- 
gusta Stanley. Among the biographies we notice Titian : 
his Life and Times, by J. A. Crowe and G. B. Caval- 
caselle; Albert Durer: a History of his Life and his 
Art, translated from the German of Moritz Thausing; 
and A Memoir of Frances, Lady Crewe, forming a 
second volume of Monographs Social and Literary, by 
Lord Houghton. 

Misuse or Worps.—At the way in to the press room 
of a fashionable daily paper is the following inscription : 
“ Employés Entrance.” This is neither good French nor 
good English. PRISCIANUS. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Ox all communieations should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Yorx T.—An edition of Boccaccio (quarto) was printed 
by John Haberkorn, and published in London in 1762. 
Vincenzio Martinelli, the editor, dedicated it to the 
president and fellows of the Society of Antiquaries. It 
is quite correct to call Boccaccio “ Messere Giovanni ” ; 
there is authority for it in the Life by the editor, who 
states that Méessere was a title which distinguished 
Doctors of Law (utriusque juris) and Cavalieri. “ Era il 
Boccaccio Dottor di Leggi. Lo denota anco il titolo,che 
da ognuno gli era dato di Messere, che non usava di 
darsi sennon a i Dottori e a i Cavalieri.” Boccaccio 
embraced the clerica) profession, though he never went 
beyond the tonsure ; but he was a strict Catholic to the 
end of his life. We take his Decameron to consist alto- 





gether of filthy, demoralizing, and corrupting stories, 
told in the most exquisite, refined, and seductive Italian 
that ever flowed from mortal pen. 

A Brief Hand-List of the Cervantes Collection, pre- 
sented to the Birmingham Free Library, Reference 
Department, by W. Bragge, Esq., F.S.A., has been 
kindly forwarded to us by the chief librarian. It has 
been sent on to W. M. M. 

RicHARDSON OF Hutt (5* §. iii. 468; iv. 18.)—If Mr 
J. Ricnaxrpson will kindly give his address, I think I 
may perhaps be able to give him some information on 
this subject. Royssx, 

8. 8. will be obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” can 
give the information whether Disraeli (pére) ever wrote 
a novel called Vaurien, and in what edition of his works 
it is to be found. 

T. Taytor.—We believe that the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington was the first who asserted that Czesar never saw 
the Thames at all, but that he mistook for it the 
Medway. 

K. A. N.—Impossible, for this reason: in 17 
Mirabeau was living in Hatton Street, Holborn, a 
refugee, writing for his bread. 

J. A. G. asks to be recommended a “ Family Deyo- 
tions ” of Broad sentiments. 

Menor Esto.—You have only to look in a French 
dictionary. 

8. Sipney.—For the Derby Day, see ante, p. 298. 

R. N. James.—Letter forwarded to T. W. W. 8. 

J. L. Watker.—Received, and will appear. 

F. W.—Mere imitation. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do net print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








NOTICE.— BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
MESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE 


Tilustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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STATIONER, DIE SINKER, HERALDIC ENGRAVER, 


54, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


MONOGRAM PAPER Always Ready. A SAMPLE BOX, contain- 
ing 5 Quires (120 Shee's of Superfine Note Paper and iv Square 
Envelopes to match. all stamped with any two Initials desi asa 
Monogram in the most fashionable coloars. Post free, 54 stamps. 

A STEEL ADDRESS DIE ENGRAVED and 10 Quires (249 Sheets) 
of unglased thick Vellum Note Paper, stamped with Address of 
eny length in fashionable colours, all seut free on receipt of 
Post-offive Order for los. 6d. 

The ROYAL IRISH LINEN NOTE PAPER. 
The IMPERIAL TREASURY NOTE PAPER. 
The BASKERVILLE VELLUM WOVE NOTE. 
The NEW TINTED REPP NOTE. 

In all Shades of Colour. 





Samples of the above Post Free. 


T. CHAPMAN, 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


SAFETY for STREET DOORS. —CHUBBS 
\7 PATENT LATCHES, with Small Keys. Detector Looks tor oll 
urposes Chubb’s Patent Safes, fire and thief oy lt 

rice Lists sent Post F SHUBB & SON, 57, St. ul’s Chureh- 


yard, E.C., and 6%, St_ James's Street, 5.W.; 28, Lord Street, Liver 
pool ; 63, Cross Street, Manchester ; and Wolverhampton. 











